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A Stand for Suez 


6 Sox British and American answers to the Egyptian challenge have 
come more promptly and firmly than many expected. If it was 
events at Abadan that emboldened Nahas Pasha to abrogate the 1936 
treaty with this country, they may also have determined Mr Acheson 
to insist on “ proper respect for international obligations.” If Nahas 
has at last made the Americans see that appeasement is not enough in 
the Middle East, he will have done Britain a vety good turn indeed. A 
firm position has been taken up and there must now be plans to defend 
it. There is probably a long struggle of skill and will ahead, and every 
move must be carefully and consistently planned—if possible with 
allies, if not, by the British alone. 


For the moment what matters most is that the old prime minister’s 
motives should be correctly assessed. He acted as he did on Monday 
because he knew he would receive on Wednesday—from the Ameri- 
can, British, French and Turkish Ambassadors—an offer of partner- 
ship with, but not in, the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. They 
were to propose an international command for the Middle East—not, 
be it noted, a new treaty organisation—in which Egypt would be ari 
equal with Great Powers. It was to be suggested that only those British 
troops would stay in the Canal Zone whose presence would be deemed 
necessary by this command. The substitute for the 1936 treaty on 
which Mr Morrison has rightly insisted would have been ‘found ; 
Cairo could get peace with honour. But this spelt trouble for the Prime 
Minister, his Wafd party, and its rich, powerful and unscrupulous 
secretary-general, Fouad Sevag el Din. They know that there is deep 
social and economic discontent in the people and that their party’s 
fortunes are on the ebb. A discreet substitution of international protec- 
tion for the British presence would deprive them of their main appeal 
to the crowd. Cairo must first have its triumph and London its snub, 
It was last Monday or never. 


The nationalist fires will be stoked up during the few weeks that are 
left before the Egyptian Parliament passes the decrees of abrogation. 
If they are not to disorganise the Anglo-American front four things are 
necessary. First, British opinion should be given a clear lead by 
politicians of both parties, dnd Mr Morrison and the Conservatives 
should be in close consultation. Second, since the Egyptian politicians 
have committed themselves to getting all foreign troops out of the 
country, the Americans and the French should realise that the pro- 
posals for an international force in the Canal Zone are dead before they 
are presented. Third, it should be répeatedly said that British pledges 
about the Sudan make it unthinkable that the results of honest and 
enlightened administration should be handed over to the corrupt 
régime tolerated by King Farouk. Fourthly, the Commander in the 
Zone should know exactly what support he can expect from London in 
the face of “ incidents ” designed to discredit the British. These things 
can be done if the Government puts and faces squarely one question : 
Is the defence of the bridge between Russia and Africa, the seaway 
from Europe to the Commonwealth, to be guaranteed by treaty or not ?, 
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The Real Issues—I 


"THE immediate task of the government elected on 


I October 25th is plain. It will be to prevent inflation 
and to remove the deficit in overseas payments which is, 
in the present state of world trade, largely a symptom of 
inflation at home. The parties will not say how they 
propose to perform this task. They will not say because 
both are, for different reasons, afraid to face the five main 
issues that an effective policy against inflation must 
settle. Those five issues were set out in the Economist 
last week. In summary form they are: 

1. Subsidies: Whether the government should 
subsidise personal spending on food, housing and 
clothes. 

2. State spending and taxation: The proper dis- 
tribution of the national income between money the 
consumer spends for himself and money the state 
takes in taxes to spend for him. 

3. Equality v. Incentive : The proper distribution 
of whatever personal income is left over from state 
activity, and of private property, between individuals 
and classes. 

4. Controls : The extent and method of state inter- 
vention in economic affairs. 


5. Employment : The negotiation of wages and the 
meaning of full employment. 


The present article is concerned with the first two 
questions. The other three will be discussed in a second 
article. 

te 


inflation is an excess of demand over supply, and 
the only possible short-term cure for inflation is to 
reduce some of the components of demand. Of these, 
consumption is by far the largest, and the only one where 
cuts can be made large enough to have any effect. This 
is not to say that there should be no economies in capital 
expenditures; but after twelve years of capital cuts and 
controls, it is unlikely that there are many unessential 
items in the capital programme. Broadly speaking, a 
policy to prevent inflation is a policy to cut consumption. 
The politicians get as far as this when they talk of the 
need for all-round sacrifices, though they still shy away 
from it when it is phrased more bluntly as the need for 
a reduction in the standard of consumption. 


If this is the paramount need, it is surely lunacy for 
the state to go on deliberately encouraging consumption. 
This it does by its various forms of subsidy. There are 
two main Categories of subsidy. First there are the food 
subsidies, which enable people to get their basic foods 
for £410 million a year less than cost price. Secondly, 
there are the rent subsidies. New houses are being built 
and let to their favoured occupants at about half, or even 
less than half, of their economic cost. The operation 
of the Rent Restriction Acts ensures that the occupants 
of prewar houses are provided with a subsidy at the 
expense of their landlords, who react, so far as they are 
able, by failing to keep them in repair. The net effect 
is that rent, rates and water charges, which absorbed 11.3 
per cent of all personal expenditure in 1938, now absorb 
only 6.7 per cent. 


If the real cost of food and housing were less, rela- 


tively to wages, than before the war, one could only — 





rejoice at the demonstration that the British public could 
meet its meeds at the cost of less effort. Bur. very. 
body knows, this is not so ; when the cost of th. rata 
needed to support the subsidies is reckoned in (04 ang 
houses are relatively dearer than they used 1 52. no, 
cheaper. What purpose is served by pretending |. they 
are cheaper ? It does not, in general, lead to ~ food 
and house room being consumed, since supplie. of these 
things are limited. Subsidies make people try to consume 
more of these things without succeeding in doing go. 
they create artificial shortages. They do indeed «: mylar, 
consumption, but of the frills and luxuries of |. » 
which the spare purchasing power spills ove: 

The subsidies do not fulfil their object of ; 
the welfare of the people. They create m ctual 
misery. Because basic foods and rents are a6:i‘jc; 
cheap many people use house-room wastefully. P xre; 
whose children have left home stay on in relatively large 
rent-controlled houses, with some rooms unus 
if they had to pay an economic rent they would in 
lodger or prefer to move to a smaller house. On +): other 
side, many younger families would be happic: | | 
could pay a higher rent for the house thus freed 


On fo 


up the visits to the cinema and the pub forced 02 them 
by the present necessity of sharing a house with a> ther 
family. The prolonged housing shortage is proviny ‘o be 
for young married couples almost.as desperate « social 
cancer as prolonged unemployment was for the previous 


generation. The subsidies do not result in a sinvle addi- 
tional house being built—indeed, the Rent Restriction 


Acts definitely reduce the supply of houses—w/)ile the 
artificial lowness of rents results in an uneconomic utili- 
sation of existing houses. 

The whole matter can be summed up by saying that 
if the subsidy policy were abandoned and the cost of it 
remitted in taxation, food could be unrationed «nd the 


housing problem would be discovered to be we!) on the 
way to complete solution. 


* 


Why, then, do the parties not advocate this policy ? 
Partly because the British nation is so far gone in the 
economics of wonderland that it is genuinely difficult to 
make people see sense ; but that is merely a refle-1ion of 
the fact that the latter-day parties seem to be incapable 
of any sustained economic argument, as their athers 
were in the days of the protectionist controversy. |’erhaps 
the reason lies in the belief that the subsidies are - means 
of transferring income from the rich to the poor. «nd that 
their removal would therefore be a piece 0! souial 
injustice. But that isan illusion. ‘The mass of the people 


pay in taxes for their own subsidies—or at |‘ the 
abandonment of the subsidies could be coupled »1th 4 
remission of the “poor man’s taxes ” to the same unt. 
Fifteen million people nowadays pay income tax. the 
main indirect taxes—the duties on tobacco and 2) »holic 


drinks and the purchase tax—yield a total of £1,275 
million. To cancel the subsidies and hand t) > os! 
back to the in reduced taxes would not be to rob 


_ the poor for the benefit of the rich, it would simply be 
o let the working people of the country spend the much 
more of their incomes as they wished instead of » “the 


or 
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gentleman in Whitehall ” thinks best. It would not raise 


the real cost of living by a single point or make wage- 
earners as a Whole worse off or justify any claims for 
wage increases. It is true that there is still a small 
minority of people—mostly old-age pensioners and very 
large families—who are so poor as to spend very little 
indeed on tobacco or alcohol or goods subject to purchase 
tax. But the way to help the most needy is to do it 
directly by national assistance payments and bigger 
family allowances, not by subsidising everyone’s food. 


Another reason for hesitating to remove the subsidies 
is the belief that it would be inflationary to do so. Would 
it not sead up prices? This is the old misunderstanding 
about the nature of inflation. Inflation consists in an 
excess of demand over supply; so far from its being 
synonymous with rising, prices, rising prices are often the 
only possible way of choking off the extra demand and 
restoring equilibrium. The purpose of removing the sub- 
sidies and handing the money back to the people would 
be to get rid of the distortions that now bedevil the 
economy and breed inflation. 


* 


Moreover, the abandonment of the subsidies would 
make a large cut in taxation possible, which would be a 
powerful indirect blow against inflation. This is the 
second of the five great economic issues. One of the 
economic propositions that would command most 
nearly universal assent is that there is a point beyond 
which a nation cannot tax itself without making 
inflation inevitable. Just where this point is cannot be 
determined by a priort methods, and many people would 
put it higher than the 25 per cent of the British national 
product that was taken in government révenue in 1938. 
But it is certainly lower than the present 42 per 
cent. Such a high level of taxation is not only morally 
debilitating, it is also inevitably inflationary, even though 
there is a Budget surplus, with government expenditure 
smaller than the revenue from taxes. It discourages hard 
work and risk-taking, and therefore reduces the supply 
of goods available—reduces the supply’ a little imme- 
diately and inhibits its increase in the longer run. And, 
on the other side of the inflationary equation, it increases 
demand because the money the government spends comes 
in considersble measure from money that private people 
would save, not spend, if taxation were lower. 
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Yet, important as these effects are, it is unrealistic to 
maintain that the main services provided by central and 
local government—defence, education, the health service 
—should be greatly reduced in order that people may 
spend more as private individuals. Worthwhile savings 
are possible, both in these main services and in various 
minor services and in administration generally. But they 
are of the order of two or three per cent of the national 
income, not of five or ten per cent. If, therefore, the 
burden of state activity is to be reduced, and even if it 
is to be prevented from increasing as the defence pro- 
gramme expands, cuts must be made in the government’s 
transfer expenditure—in the money that it takes in taxes 
not in order itself to provide services for the community 
as a whole but in order to hand the money on to other 
people. The wasteful and undesirable part of this transfer 
is not the money the state pays out to needy groups like 
pensioners and large families but the money it gives to 
everyone equally through subsidies. 


Some day the subsidies will have to come off and the 
public will have to pay for their food and houses at cost. 
Some day the burden of taxation will have to be drasti- 
cally reduced if Britain’s economic health is not to be 
ruined. Stated so vaguely, these propositions would pro- 
bably be agreed to by nearly everybody. But if anybody 
suggests that some day should be now, he will be told 
that it is not practical politics. The Conservative mani- 
festo did indeed recognise the existence of the problem, 
but postponed it to happier days. 


The politiciarls must remain the judges of what ts 
practical politics. But the economist has a right to tell 
them that any party programme that doe¢ not promise 
to tackle these related problems drastically and at once 
is not practical economics and makes no contact with the 
realities of the desperately serious economic position in 
which the British people find themselves. So far from 
being an inappropriate time for beginning to talk 
economic realities, this is, above all, the time when it is 
crucially urgent. The danger of rapid inflation has never 
been so great. The balance of payments has never more 
urgently needed reinforcement. As for the Budget, the 
menacing shadow of rearmament expenditire makes it 
more important than ever to liberate some area of taxable 
capacity. The politicians are ensuring their own failure 
and ultimate defeat if they try to get into office by shirk- 
ing these issues. 

(To be continued) 


Atomic Diplomacy 


. ALIN was giving nothing away last weekend when 
\“ he furnished Pravda with answers to questions about 
atomic bombs, doubtless set by ‘himself. For the 
‘Americans had already detected a recent explosion in 
‘ie Soviet Union—the first since the summer of 1949— 
and had promptly told the world. He perhaps felt it 
necessary to tell his own people that their government 
had not been left standing in the race for supremacy in 
cientific weapons, and his purpose séemed rather to 
‘cassure them than to impress foreigners. Through 
ilmost sealed lips he spoke of further tests of “atom 
bombs of different calibres.” More frankly he referred 
‘o a plan of defence against attack by “the Anglo- 


American aggressive bloc” which would be met by the 
Soviet Union “ fully prepared.” He threw in, too, a 


suggestion—a guarded hint to the Americans—that 
‘* advocates of the atomic bomb ” might agree to its pro- 
hibition if they were convinced they had no monopoly of 
atomic weapons. * This, at least, will help to save the face 
of those who have declared that the Russians use atomic 
energy merely for moving mountains and diverting rivers. 


The statement, in short, was neither momentous nor . 


revealing. 

Indeed, there is a rather old-fashioned ring to Stalin’s 
words ; and his advisers must realise this unless their 
reading has fallen behind the New York Times, to say 
nothing of the New York periodicals. For recent com- 
ment in the United States has made three things clear. 
First, that this second Russian explosion will be used to 
support American arguments for a sharp increase in the 
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proportion of atomic to conventional weapons ; second, 
that the press is allowed to surmise that the American 
stockpile of “big bombs” is now running into four 
figures (with a probable lead over the Russians of at least 
five to one) ; thirdly, that lack of the “ tactical ” atomic 
weapon is taking the attention of thoughtful officers and 
laymen away from the sky to the battlefront, away from 
the transcontinental strategic bomber to the atomic shell 
that guns would use against ground troops and to the 
little atom bomb that would be used by tactical aircraft 
: This is’ no 
Wellsian fantasy of ebullient military commentators ; it 
is a sober picture of coming strategic and tactical changes, 
the thought of which is already influencing General 
Eisenhower's planning of the European army and its 
American support. We may soon be hearing, as we heard 
in the middle ’thirties, that the arts of defence are about 
10 outdate and outwit the arts of offence; and that the 
free peoples of the west can call on new weapons to 


against both troops and communications. 


redress the balance of the old. 


For the time being the layman will be wise to treat 
these assurances with caution. The problem of ensuring 
that Europe is not overrun by masses of Com- 
munist soldiery will have to be met for some time to come 
by “ conventional ” weapons, even though General Mark 
Clark has recently said that “new and unconventional 
weapons will be flowing to the troops before long.” The 
period of greatest risk lies immediately ahead, when the 
most that can be hoped for is a trickle: And the allies 


of America need to know more about their role in the use 


of such weapons, about their cost, and about their 


military effects before they pin their faith—as the 
Germans did in the winter of 1944—to wonder weapons 
that arrive too late. 


It is clear, none the less, that something of critical 
importance is happening. 


diplomacy—statesmen may confront in two or three 
years’ time a completely new situation. For five years 
now the balance of military strength between the Com- 
munist world and the free world has been kept even by 
poising the threat of the atomic bomber against the threat 
of the Communist land armies. It has always been clear 
that, in time, the Russians would become able to drop 
atom bombs on the cities of the west, and that, by that 
time, the west must also be ready to neutraiise the 


Russian advantage on the ground by building up armies, 


not indeed as large as Russia’s, but large enough to put 
up a successful defence. In short, as the west’s offensive 
superiority in the air declines, its defensive inferiority on 
land is to be made good. The significance of the most 
recent atomic developments is that they promise greatly 
to increase the power of the ground defence: a defend- 
ing army will be able to saturate the ground in front of it 
with radioactivity. This will make the west’s task in 
neutralising Russia’s present advantage much easier, and 
the balance of military advantage can be given a favour- 
able tilt. To this there is, however, a most important 
- proviso, The new weapons favour the side that has the 


tactical defensive, and in each of the two world wars the © 


free nations have failed in the defensive ; forced back 
by the first onslaught of the aggressors, they have had to 
spend many years fighting their way back. If this were 
to be the pattern of a third war, then the new weapons 





If peace is preserved—as it 
can be by a combination of strength in arms and skill in 
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would be an enormous disadvantage. They can be ys d 
to good account only if there is, from the start. ; defensiy 
force large enough to use them. So far from removine 
the need for rearmament and remobilisation, they sak 
it more than ever necessary ; for they make i; », a 


. * ° MOTre tha 
ever certain that it will be too late to arm ap. — 


4, jos) 


after the war begins, as was done with succe:. pe : 
and in 1939, and as the western world ;. therefore 
tempted to rely on doing once again. big 2, 

But if the new atomic developments make rearmament 
more necessary than ever, they also hold out 1}. hope thie 
rearmament may succeed in its task of pre\ enting es 
more quickly than was originally foreseen. esi 
when the initiative will -be safely in western hands mar 
be closer than anybody has hitherto supposed. and. 


not too soon to begin preparing policy and public opinion 
for it. Without special preparations, several dangeroy 
things might happen. There might be a sinister and 
subtle atomic dialogue between Washington and Moscow 
with London and Paris putting in no more than a word 
here and there. Washington might, at a dangerous junc- 
ture, not know what it wanted to say and might well {2 
to understand what Moscow was trying to say. Those 
who have for five years watched sharply for every sign of 
Stalin’s moving forward might easily fail to detect the 
signs of his moving slightly backward. And the western 
statesmen who do not want to negotiate until they are 
stronger could easily forget that eastern statesmen might 
wish to negotiate before they get weaker. It is at the 
point, where the Americans get confident and the 
Russians frightened, that the opportunity for skilful 
diplomacy and piecemeal peacemaking will appear. And 
that point, too, may be much closer than is realised. 
? * 

As Mr Acheson plans his first cautious steps along the 
path of atomic diplomacy his chief thought must be to 
take his allies along with him ; for the condition of using 
American atomic power is that allied bases are available. 
He must see to it that his allies do not take fright and 
scatter ; and it is the prime aim of Russian policy to make 
them do just that. In other words, the path to be taken 
should be thoroughly discussed and surveyed in advance 
by the Secretary of State with his colleagues. They 
agreed at Ottawa to do something of the kind, but there 
are two good reasons for scepticism about this agreement. 
The ministers of Nato can speak with one voice only if 
they have begun to think ahead and with one mind on 
matters of the highest importance ; but they cannot think 
with one mind until their advisers are working together 
on what the Americans call policy planning—an acuvily 
that exists only precariously in the British Foreign Office. 
As things now are, the allies consult at the executive and 
not at the formative stage, in or just before (!< emer 
gency, not well in advance. There is a great need for 
joint study of future possibilities by men free ©! daily 
desk work ; for again and again London, Paris anc Wash- 
ington have been na i an event that could 
have been foreseen, if not in detail at least in broad out- 
line, and as one of several possibilities. 

The present disjointed methods are not good cnough 
for the period ahead. If negotiate from strength, 
the allies should begin considering now what '\ will 
have to offer and demand, how they will assess ‘ogethet 
their information from behind the iron curtain, be. they 
will respond if Moscow puts out a feeler, who 1» ‘0 talk 
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¢ there is to be talking in secret. Such consultation is 
necessary not only for efficiency but also for morale. 
('nless there is evidence of such common thought and 
action, it will be impossible to persuade many men and 
women on this side of the Atlantic that a strong Ameri- 
-an policy is their policy, and that power will be used 
on their behalf with wisdom and restraint. 

Americans remember that Mr Attlee flew suddenly 
last December to Washington to discuss with President 
fruman the use of the bomb in Korea ; but they may 
forget that Mr Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the Labour 
sarty, was prompted to claim in August that the Labour 
Prime Minister had averted a third world war. This is 
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a reminder, if any is needed, that there is in every allied 
country a powerful group that talks distrustfully of 
American power, not because it wants to play the 
Russian game or break the American alliance, but be- 
cause it believes that such talk pays in votes. So long as 
that talk persists, the Russians will go on believing that 
their obstinacy can divide the Western alliance and that 
concessions to it are unnecesary—in other words, there 
will be no basis for negotiation and understanding. And, 
as Mr Barych has again pointed out, without that under- 
standing there can be no hope at all of international 
agreement on the control of atomic energy. Atomic 
diplomacy will go on. 


Electoral Arithmetic 


ITH two weeks of the election campaign still to 

run, it would be foolish to assume that the political 
barometer is already set steady. Even the numbers of 
candidates are uncertain until the nomination lists are 
closed next Monday. But election forecasting has 
become such an established pastime that its fascinations 
re likely to be already occupying the spare time of a 
sreat many people. This article sets out some of the 
electoral facts which may serve as a useful yardstick for 
predictions and indicates what results may be expected 
inder certain reasonable assumptions. 

One method of forecasting is to interpret the results of 
surveys of the nation’s polling intentions according to a 
simple theory. An article in this journal last year drew 
attention to an almost forgotten empirical formula, put 
forward over forty years ago, stating that in contests 
mainly between two parties, the ratio between the seats 
won by the parties is the cube of the ratio between the 
votes cast for them. This cube law—for so it is dignified 
—has since received mutch attention. It fits very closely 
the election results of 1931, 1935 and 1945, but not 
those of 1950. The divergence last year can be ex- 
plained by a bias—the Labour votes “ wasted” in 
piling up huge majorities in areas like Durham—in the 
present electoral system, and rough corrections for the 
bias can be devised. But the reliability of the formula 
depends upon the pattern of voting remaining faithful 
to certain statistical provisions and, while it is quite 
conceivable that it will do so, there can be no certainty 
about it. The simplicity of the “law” is itself sus- 
picious. Why exactly the power of 3 ; why not of 2.8 or 
3.2? At the last election, the “cube law” was the 
simplest means of translating an assumed or predicted 
distribution of the total vote into seats, because 
the many alterations in the boundaries of constituencies 
made any more detailed method difficult. But this is 
not so in the present election ; the constituencies are 
unchanged and there are figures of actual voting in each 
of them less than two years ago which provide the 
bvious basis for any attempt at estimation. The “ cube 
‘aw requires an estimate of the shift in the popular 
vote ; and if such an estimate can be made, it is much 
mote accurate to apply it constituency by constituency. 
This is the method adopted here. 


The broad results of the 1950 general election are 
recalled in Table I. Although the two major parties 
between them received nearly 90 per cent of the vote, 
more than one-third of the candidates came from Liberal 
and other parties. But, \of these, only the Liberals made 


a sizeable indent into the poll. Labour won 76 seats on 
a minority vote and in all except eight of these seats the 
intervention of a Liberal was the sole or main cause. 
In a further 75 Labour seats, the winning votes formed 
between 50 and 55 per cent of total votes in the con- 
stituency. It is from these two groups that Conservatives 
will hope to make most of their gains. 


The results of the study are presented in Table II, 
which deserves a few words of interpretation. The figures 
of each constituency in 1950 have been examined, and it 
has been found that, if 1 per cent of the total poll were 
transferred from Labour to Conservative, 17 Labour 
seats would be lost. If 2 per cent of the total were turned 
over, 35 seats would shift their party allegiance, and se 
forth. In addition to these direct shifts between the two 
major parties, there is the possibility of the Conservatives 
gaining some of the votes cast last year for the 475 
Liberal candidates. What matters here is, of course, the 
net gain. Of last year’s Liberal voters, 40 per cent may 
this year abstain (or vote Liberal, if they can), 40 per 
cent vote Conservative and 20 per cent vote Labour. Or 
the figures may be 30, 45 and 25 per cent ; or 10, §5 and 
35 percent. In each of these three instances, what affects 
the result of the poll is that the Conservatives, relatively 
to Labour, make a net gain of 20 per cent of the Liberal 
vote. The effect of such shifts is shown in the table. 
Thus if there is a 1 per cent direct shift from Labour to 
Conservative and in addition the Conservatives make a 
net gain of 10 per cent of the Liberal vote, the resul is 
a gain of 25 seats. 


° * 


It should be emphasised that this table is purely 
“ neutral.” It makes no predictions ; it simply shows the 
result of certain arithmetical calculations. If the only 
contingencies considered are various degrees of Con- 
servative gain, that is only because, on this occasion, 
nobody is predicting that Labour will improve its posi- 
tion ; but a similar table could easily be constructed to 
cover that possibility if it were thought to be relevent. 
The estimates are based on the assumption that any shift 
“in public opinion is reflected equally in all constituencies. 
Though there are always the exceptional reSults that swim 
against the tide, past experience has shown that the great 
majority of results are strikingly uniform. 


The real difficulty is not in compiling this table but in 
using it. What assumptions is it reasonable to make 
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about the direct swing from Labour to Conservative and 
about the transfer of the ex-Liberal vote ? One possible 
source of guidance lies in comparing the results of the 16 
by-elections with the voting at the general election in the 
same constituencies. The accompanying chart shows 
that, if account is taken only of the changes in the relative 
proportions of votes cast for the two main parties (the two 
by-elections where there was no Labour candidate are 
ignored), there was a swing in each case away from 
Labour. The figures as they stand, however, can be very 
misleading. The swing averaged 2.8 per cent in the 
constituencies held by Labour and 6.3 per cent in those 
held by Conservatives, a reminder that in by-elections 
opposition supporters tend to be the more enthusiastic. 
The biggest swing, for instance, was in West Bristol, a 
safe Conservative seat where the poll dropped from 82 
per cent at the general election to 54 per cent at the 
by-election ; it is evident that very many Labour sup- 
porters did not bother to vote a second time. Only two 
constituencies, West Dunbartonshire and Brighouse and 
Spenborough, were marginal Labour seats ; both these 
by-elections occurred within three months of the general 
election and can hardly be taken as evidence of opinion 
today. 


The other evidence about changes in political feeling 
is provided by the public opinion polls. Two news- 
papers, the Daily Express and the News Chronicle, 
publish the results of such surveys. The latter, which is 
the one carried out by the British Institute of Public 
Opinion, has been the more frequent and has earned some 
considerable degree of confidence. It is true that 
Dr Gallup (whose methods the BIPO follows) signally 
failed to predict Mr Truman’s re-election in the United 
States in November, 1948. But in this country the 





. ; ich the fluctuar; 
size of the total poll in the United States is :h. chief 
why more accuracy should be expected here than in 
America. At the time of writing the Institute. latest 
figures give the Conservatives 49.5 per cent of the poll 
Labour 43 per cent, the Liberals 7 per cent and 
others 0.5 per cent. These proportions are reached after 
allocating the doubtful replies according to such - 


as can be obtained. with the results of the 
last general election (see Table I), the Conservative 
proportion: is up by 6 per cent and the Labour propor. 
tion is down by 3 per cent. It makes some difference 
to the result how much of these changes is dic io y 
direct shift of votes between the two large parties and 
how much to the re-distribution of the Liber)! vote 
Moreover, when the survey was taken, replies from 
intending Liberal voters must have been somew/!11t con- 


fused in certain constituencies by doubt whether or nos 
there would be a Liberal candidate to vote for. There 
may therefore still be some more Liberal votes to re- 
allocate. If the Conservatives’ net gain of Liberal votes 
were put at 20 per cent (for which there is some evi- 
dence), then it would appear that the “ direct swing ” 
from Labour to Conservative would be between 3 and 
4 per cent. From the table the result can be read off— 
Conservative gains of 64 or 85 seats. A more realistic 
assumption would be that the Conservatives wil! make 
a net gain of to per cent of the 1950 Liberal vote where 
there will again be a Liberal candidate, and of 30 per 
cent where there will not. On this surmise, and on the 
basis of the incomplete information about Liberal candi- 
dates available at the time of writing, a 3 per cent direct 
swing would transfer 67 Labour seats to the Conserva- 
tives and a 4 per cent swing 93 seats. Since the recent 





I—1950 GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 








| Number Votes Cast 
of SPE LAER. ST Bee 
Candi- | Gained 
dates | Thousands! % of Poll | 
Lene ...csWeens 617 | 13,266 46-1 315 
Conservative ..... 620 | 12,493 43-4 | 297* 
Oo Peer pre 475 ~=6|~ = s 2,621 oi] 9 
OURS aca Cees 156 | 390 1-q 4 
| 1,868 | 28,770 | 100-0 | 625 


* Including 2 unopposed seats. 
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yrliament contained 18 more Labour members than 


Conservative members, the result would be to give the 
Conservatives a majority-of between 116 and 168 seats 


ver Labour assuming that Liberal representation is 
unchanged. 

These calculations are intended to show how it is 
ossible to derive a forecast from the results of the last 
sjection and the current public opinion polls. The 
-recariousness of any forecast is too obvious to need 
- ,boration, but there comes a stage when the forecaster 
(-els that he has got as much: confidence in his results 
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as he can hope for. These estimates have been made 
before that stage has been reached. Guesses about the 
allocation of the Liberal vote can be refined when the 
nominations are complete. At the same time, considera- 
tion can be given to the vote for.“ others” ; small though 
it was in total in 1950, in a few constituencies it was 
significant. Above all, by the time this article is read, 
a further public opinion poll will be available to work 
on. In so far as these things provide new material, 


the estimates will be amended in the next issue of The 
Economist. 


Grapes from Thistles 


(By a Correspondent) 


l [ begins to look as if Mr Attlee has set a new pattern 
for British elections—the early announcement, the 
fortnight of silent preparation, the recall and dissolution 
of Parliament and then the three weeks’ intensive cam- 
paign. In this respect at least 1951 repeats the rhythm 
§ 1950. Indeed the stage of intensive campaigning 
has been postponed even later this time than last. The 
application of an expenses maximum still fixed on 1948 
orice levels obliges the well-to-do constituency to con- 
centrate its efforts within a shorter period ; the poorer 
constituency, only half recovered from the cost of the 
1950 campaign, has to exercise care to avoid bankruptcy 
self. It is tempting to speculate what the long-range 
‘fect of cheaper and cheaper elections in a context of 
rising costs will be. It is surely bound to mean greater 
emphasis on national campaigning and central office 
direction, because they alone have access to the two great 
channels which are outside the operation of the expenses 
|aw—broadcasting and the national press. The candi- 
date who is seeking to make a distinctively constituency 
ippeal has less and less scope. 
AY ac 


_ Nevertheless, this week may fairly be said to have seen 
the start of the fight. The signs are unmistakable. The 
BBC is censoring comedians, the Daily Herald has 
started front page editorials, the quiet hum of adoption 
meetings is swelling into the roar of rallies and whispering 


campaigns, 


Already certain clear departures from the practice of, 


(950 have manifested themselves. It was inevitable that 
‘he process of the Second Heave (or, from Labour’s point 
\ view, the Last Hand-Hold) would result in a sharpen- 
nz of acrimony on both sides. The expectation that the 
‘ccond election would be dirtier than the first has not 
deen falsified, but it is a relief to find that one of the 
results of the eighteen months’ delay is the introduction 
of at any rate some fresh issues into the stale diet of plati- 
‘udes that was fed to the electorate last time. Of course 
the disposition to be always fighting the previous war is 
incradicable in politicians and the press.. The Daily 
Graphic’s two-page spread on “Germany Today ” 
. Unrationed, they live with Zest ”’) ly deserves 
the prize for unimaginative evocation of 2 theme that had 
fallen flat before February, 1950, was a week old. But 
i: old friends st ke a If the Jarrow Marchers 
have not yet begun their pictori across the hoard- 
ings and @lection Adsl aeke ceatinas counterparts, 
the unemployment for the fears of Tory misrule, 


are poised for action in the appenilices to Labour’s Cam- 


paign Handbook. None the less, it is now_pretty clear 
that this will not be a Full Employment election ; it looks 
very much more like being a War Mongering one instead, 
and if this theme is more distasteful than the other, it is 
at least capable of more interesting variations, 


From the first it was obviously Labour’s intention to 
present itself as the party that kept the country out of 
war. Perhaps, from the moment of the Bevanite split, 
no other appeal could have rallied the party. But Dr 
Mossadegh and Nahas Pasha have climbed on this band- 
wagon in such erithusiastic haste as almost to wreck the 
Original conception: First of all we were presented 
with the proposition, “of course the Tories do not 
want war, but....” Then came Abadan and Mr 
Morrison advanced his prize question, “ Would you 
have gone to war ?” 


To this the Conservative counterpoint has been, 
“ Rearmament is no longer an issue ; it is a fact. Vote 
for the party that believes in it and can use it to preserve 
peace.” The events in Persia.and Egypt have opened 
the way for the obvious rider, that pusillanimity increases 
the risk of war. But this is only the beginning of the 
ingenious embroidery. Mr Bevan is now demonstrating 
that it is the trauma left on Stalin’s psyche by Mr 
Churchill’s actions in 1918 which has made the USSR a 
menace in 1951. The Daily Mirror has had front-page 
doubts about whether Mr Churchill might not prove 
insufficiently aggressive—when faced with the war- 
mongering zealots of the Pentagon. Mr Churchill has 
made the obvious rejoinder that much of our Middle 
Eastern troubles could have been avoided by better 
liaison with the United States. And so it goes on. There 
was nothing in r950 comparable to this developing argu- 
ment—an argument which owes little or nothing to the 
platitudes of the election manifestoes and derives its pro- 
pulsion from the dynamic of events themselves.. No 
doubt its origins in the “ warmonger ” scare are highly 
discreditable, but this may be a case where grapes are 
being gathered from thistles. It is after all a real argu- 


ment, in the way in which broadside exchanges of | 


recriminations about the Government’s record or Tory 
misrule are not. Furthermore, it is related to the press- 
ing problems of the hour in a way that enables the elec- 
torate to see the behaviour of its rival captains under the 
strain of real, not imaginary, conflicts. It is the first 
election since 1931 to be fought, so to speak, with live 
ammunition. Of course there are casualties, and perhaps 
the conduct for the next fortnight of our foreign relations 
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is.itself one of them. But from an election point of view 
the gain is clear ; we are transported out of the dull and 
cosy dugouts of trench warfare on to the draughty plains 
that offer some scope for generalship. 


At least so it seems, aS one reads the newspapers. But 
signs are not wanting to suggest that perhaps the political 
stage managers, who planned it all months ago, may have 
the last word yet. Down at the constituency level, in the 
questions after meetings, canvassing on the doorstep, slo- 
ganeering from loud speakers and posters, one seems to 
hear the underlying persistence of the “ Who gets what, 
when and how ” politics of the social welfare state. Mr 
Churchill’s “ Talks with Stalin ” suggestion in 1950 was 
a concrete proposition, likely to result in specific action 
if the Conservativés had won. Yet there is abundant 
evidence that it stirred hardly any voters ; they thought 
and worried about houses, jobs, wages’and prices. Since 
then, if the issues of peace and war have come nearer 
home, so too have the problems of domestic economy. 
And it is interesting to notice how the brave words of 
the manifestoes—of all parties—about the impossibility 
of easy times become the first victims of the process of 
simplification that will continue more and more ruthlessly 
every day from now to October 25th. The dear old foiks 
and the chubby kiddies of the election posters are not 


NOTES OF 


Lessons of Abadan 


The British appeal to the Security Council against 
Persia is now seen to have been a serious mistake. The 
Russians, Jugoslavs and—so it seems—the Indians would 
have nothing to do with a resolution that would scold the 
Persians or give the British international authority for 
economic or other sanctions. And the Americans are so 
worried by the vision of Persia falling bit by bit to the 
Russians that they are in a hurry—too much of a hurry—to 
propose bases of negotiation which make oilmen’s hair stand 
on end. The most likely outcome of the deliberations in 
New York is that American good offices will be used to get 
negotiations restarted either in the corridors of Uno, the 
private suite of Dr Mossadegh’s hospital, or Teheran itself. 
There will be generally more anxiety to get the oil flowing 
than to show Uno’s determination and ability to assert either 
its Own authority or that of the International Court. 


It remains to be seen whether Dr Mossadegh will grow or 
diminish in stature under the television camera. He can be 
counted on to tell the tale of peasant woe and capitalist .greed 
that always goes down well with mass audiences. But the 
question that Americans might ask themselves is this: 
“ Would I take a job as a technician or business executive 
under 2 government run by this man?” That question is 
constantly lost sight of in public discussion of the Persian 
problem ; whereas the British Government has constantly to 
bear in mind that it cannot commit the employees of the 
Angio-Iranian Oil Company to work for a new company— 
whatever its form and whatever the nationality of its manager 
—unless they want to. And they will not want to unless the 
new arrangements are carefully defined and guarantees of 
good treatment given. When there are other jobs going in 
more orderly countries the motto for oil technicians is “ once 
bitten twice shy.” If this is remembered, the British action in 
ignoring the now famous undated, unsigned Persian bout de 
papier published by the Manchester Guardian appears in a 
fresh light. 

Few have yet faced the fact that great commercial concerns 
—which means the men in them—will not put their services 
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going to have their future clouded over by any qu: 
tions or cautionary parentheses ; they are gettins 
pensions and their orange juice now. 


The one exception to the total warfare of the Parties 
has so far been the Liberals. Last time they were the 
victims of heavy cudgelling from either side. Th); time 
from the Conservatives at least, they are receiving more 
delicate treatment. There has been no repetition of th: 
tart exchanges between Mr Churchill and Mr Davies over 
the nomenclature of Tory fellow-travellers. {org 
Woolton’s wooing, if not more ardent, has at any rate 
less of the cave-man about it. Liberals all over the 
country are being given the flattering attention reserved 
for men who demonstrably possess a casting voice. It 
begins to look as if the 1950 strategy of fighting on a 
broad front may not have been so mistaken after al]. 
Having proved their nuisance value by the conclusive 
argument of figures the Liberals have secured some con- 
stituency rights of way which they might otherwise have 
lost. By a further electoral irony, they are achieving this 
under the aegis of a programme which is markedly 
inferior in political content and economic relevance to 
the “ No Easy Way ” of 1950. All the same, it is only 
the most optimistic Liberals who do not expect to lose 
many votes to the Conservatives. 


THE WEEK 


and livelihood at the mercy of regimes which will not observe 
written agreements and reasonable standards of behaviour. 
Nationalism is scaring away capital and the men who can 
use it most skilfully ; and, in name of internationalism, 
nothing is being done to stop it.. The political slogans of 
the nineteenth century challenge the imstitutions of the 
twentieth ; and the lesson of Persia is that wherever there 
may be a Mossadegh, Point Four plans must wait. 


* * * 
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Baghdad Watches New York 


While it formulates any new proposals, Washington 
would be well advised to recall the sad history of Overseas 
Consultants Inc. “In January, 1951, before the Majlis had 
finally rejected the oil company’s offer of a supplemental 
agreement, the Persian government sacked this Anglo- 
American team of technical advisers, whom it had engaged 
to draw up a plan for the development of the Persian 
economy. It sacked them mainly because it “could not find 
the money ” to implement their plans. Three months later, 
the Majlis took steps which could only mean the loss to the 
Persian exchequer of 55-60 per cent of its revenue. The moral 
is that the motive power behind the Nationalisation Law was 
not a genuine, if misguided, attempt to secure the national 
assets for the country’s social benefit, but a politically 
expedient xenophobia. There is a long way to go before 
anyone is likely to see a new division of profits between 
Teheran and the company seriously used by the politicians 
to improve the standard of living of the Persian masses. 

The converse is equally true: that a Teheran government 
with an enlightened social policy would recognise that 1 has 
everything to gain by working out satisfactory arrangements 
with a foreign oil company. There is an excellent illustration 
of this point in Iraq ; and Dr Mossadegh, if he were 2 wisct 
and healthier man, might ‘stop to the barren conse- 


quences of his own actions with the fruits of Nuri Pasha’s 
statesmanship. Under the new draft agreement betw een 
Baghdad and the Iraq Petroleum Company, Iraq’s revenue 
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from oil (50 per cent of the company’s profits before the 
deduction of foreign tax) will rise to nearly £60 million by 
1955. In the meantime, the Iraqi Parliament has ordained 
chat all oil royalties shall be channelled direct into the 
economy through the new Development Board. This body, 
which includes a British secretary-general in the person of 
Sir Eddington Miller, has not only drawn up a five-year plan 
to spend £65 million but has already invited tenders and 
received a loan from the International Bank for the main 
irrigation project in the Wadi Tharthar. 


The draft agreement with Iraq has so far sufvived the 
impact of the retreat from Abadan, and it is at present still 
being given the finishing touches in Baghdad. But reports 
from Washington suggest that one new approach to Dr 
Mossadegh might include the offer of a 75 per cent share of 
the profits on Persian oil. If expropriation by Persia is to 
be rewarded by terms more favourable than those which 
prevail in any other oil-producing country in the world, 
the forces of moderation in Iraq—and, for that matter, in 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait—may yet succumb to the forces of 
unreason. The appetite for oil profits grows with cating. 


* * * 


Egypt's Claim to the Sudan 


Nahas Pasha has not merely proposed the ending of 
the Anglo-Egyptian condominium in the Sudan ; be has also 
outlined the terms that Egypt would like to impose on the 
Sudanese. These would give the Egyptian Crown control 
over the armed forces, foreign relations and currency of the 
Sudan, the right to appoint and dismiss Sudanese ministers, 
and the right to veto laws passed by the Sudanese Parliament. 
In other words, Egypt is. not merely proposing that the two 
halves of the Nile Valley should be nominally united under a 
single crown ; on the contrary, it seeks to make itself master 
of a Sudan which would enjoy only a restricted‘autonomy in 
its internal administration. 


It goes without saying that Egypt’s claims conflict with 
Britain’s promisés that the Sudanese should, on achieving 
political maturity, choose for themselves either independence 
or some form of voluntary association with Egypt. But it is 
important to examine the basis of these claims. They rest 
primarily on the conquest of the Sudan in 1821 by 
Mohammed Ali, the Ottoman viceroy of Egypt. The sixty 
years of subjection which followed brought the Sudan 
nothing but brutal oppression and a highly organised slave 
trade run by Egyptian merchants and officials. The Mahdist 
revolt of 1882 was basically an outburst of resentment 
against this exploitation, and it was not until 1898 that 
the Sudan was reconquered by Lord Kitchener’s British and 
Egyptian army. The Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1899, 
which created the condominium, made no reference to Otto- 
man or Egyptian sovereignty, confining itself to administra- 
tive arrangements and to the provision that both the British 
and the Egyptian flags should be flown in the territory. The 
l'reaty of 1936 merely confirmed these arrangements. 


Egypt’s claim that the Sudan has always been Egyptian 
territory thus rests on the flimsy foundations of conquest by 
the Ottoman empire, sixty years of exploitation from Cairo 
at a time when Egypt itself was a Turkish dependency, recon- 
quest by Anglo-Egyptian forces on British initiative, and the 
fact that the 1899 Convention did not specifically terminate 
Ottoman sovereignty. On historical grounds of this kind 
Portugal could make out a better claim to Brazil, India to 
Burma, or Turkey to Egypt itself. And if Egypt itself 
abrogates the Convention of 1899, it will have destroyed the 
only shreds of a legal case it possesses. 

There are two main political parties in Khartoum today. 
The Umma Party, which demands complete independence 
for the Sudan, is not, as the ians suggest “the tool 
of Whitehall,” but a powerful political movement led by 


educated men and supported both by successful traders and 
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cultivators and by many of the. pagan tribes in the south 
who have reason to fear Egyptian domination. The Ashigga 
Party, which favours Nahas Pasha’s proposals for “ the unity 
of the Nile Valley,” has long received both money and 
inspiration from Cairo. Its chief supporters.are the effendis 
who have failed to obtain well paid posts in the administra- 
tion, which is rapidly being Sudanised. The Ashigga mem- 
bers hope for important posts if the unity of the Nile Valley 
is achieved. They well know that no Egyptians will wish to 
live and work in the Sudan. 


* * * 


Voting on the Middle East 


The election campaign began in earnest this week with 
the formality of adoption meetings in most constituencies and 
with the regular flow of election broadcasts. The matter for 
debate has been given definite, though not necessarily final, 
shape. In the speeches of the party leaders, commanding a 
national audience, foreign policy has taken pride of place. 


Superficially, that is what Mr Morrison intended when he 
started the line of propaganda that the Tories are, at least 
inadvertently, warmongers. But it is very doubtful whether 
Labour in fact has any reason for satisfaction with the 
campaign. Mr Churchill answered the general charge effec- 
tively in his broadcast on Monday. Foreign policy has not 
achieved prominence because the floating voter shows any 
particular susceptibility to the charge against the Tories, but 
because events in the Middle East have forced it on public 
attention. Undoubtedly the impression is growing that the 
Government has been guilty of lack of foresight, uncertainty 
of decision and even simple inattention to business in its 
dealings with both Persia and Egypt. The remarkable argu- 
ment used by the Daily Herald—that the Tories are to blame 
because their charges of Government weakness made Egypt 
think it could take its chance to denounce the treaty—is in 
its defensiveness and feebleness the clearest possible con- 
fession that on this point Labour has lost the initiative ; the 
issue that it injected into the campaign with at least a 
desperate variety of hopefulness has proved to be a 
boomerang. 


The debate is almost wholly artificial. This election is 
certainly not going to settle the issues of peace and war, and 
it is unlikely that-many electors will regard themselves as 
making any decision at all about foreign affairs when they 
cast their votes on October 25th. Yet the intrusion of the 
irrelevant issue perhaps has its compensations. Both the 
major parties remain determined not to discuss the realities 
of their domestic policies. The voter is in effect asked to 
judge on character, on which group of men he would prefer 
to have in office. And the old generalities about nationalisa- 
tion and national housekeeping have certainly become flat 
and unprofitable as guides to character. Persia and Egypt 
are at least something to argue about—and therefore to tel! 
the voter more about the candidates and to distinguish 
between the basic attitudes of the parties. What they show 
unfortunately tends to be, outside the principal party leaders, 
the latent pacifism of Labour and the latent imperialism of 
the Tories. Neither is reassuring for the floating voter. But 
at the moment it is undoubtedly Labour that is getting the 
worst of the argument. 


* * *® 


Holding the Home Forts 


While it was inevitable that this week the election 
speakers should embroider their themes of the Tory drift 
to war and the Labour drift to disaster, it is still surprising 
that domestic issues have been pushed so much into the back- 
ground. Mr Oliver Lyttelton was perhaps exaggerating very 
little when he said, at Aldershot last week, that many people 
would understand the dollar crisis only when they saw their 
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children crying round the breakfast table. One might still 
have expected more to be heard about the fuel situation, the 


- railways’ shortcomings, and the economic problem. generally. 


Housing, even more surprisingly, has figured in few 
important speeches ; and little has been heard also of the old 
staple of controversy, bulk buying, and of the level of food 
supplies. Nor, on the more positive side, has any Conserva- 
tive speaker developed effectively the emphasis on higher 
production that Mr David Eccles sought to establish. The 
cost of living appears as the one substantial domestic issue, 
and about it both sides are necessarily cautious. On every 
sector their mutual concern seems to be simply to hold such 
intellectual forts as they have established. The Tory case 
remains essentially and simply—and powerfully—that “ It 
is time for a change,” while Labour relies primarily on the 
contrast between present full employment and the thirties. 


It is significant that the most interesting recent speech on 
domestic policy was Mr Churchill’s at Woodford on Tuesday, 
when his main concern was to retreat from the implication 
that the Conservatives would completely overhaul trade 
union law, an implication which had been read into the 
earlier undertaking to do nothing about the unions without 
a round table conference. He said that the Conservatives 
had no intention of initiating any legislation on this subject, 
though he left the question of “ contracting out” somewhat 
vague. This was a matter, he suggested, which might be 
left to “common sense and the British way of settling 
things "—which could mean almost anything. Even on the 
closed shop issue, which was brought sharply into promi- 
nence by the Durham dispute, Mr Churchill made no 
promise of legislative action. “Common sense and public 
opinion” were once again invoked. This may be astute 
clectioneering, but it certainly does not help to solve the 
problems the Tories will have to face if they do get into 
office. 

Meanwhile their best ally on the home front, Mr Aneurin 
Bevan, continues to exhibit his own strange blend of irrespon- 
sibility and ambition. He told a Manchester audience that 
he wants a Labour majority, big énough not, it appears, to 
solve the country’s problems, but to make it possible for the 
Labour party “to afford the luxury of a quarrel.” Such 
frankness*is perhaps the oddest thing of all in what is surely 
the most diverse of election campaigns, 


* * * 


When Is a Vote Not a Vote? 


If the Liberal party’s campaign has so far done little 
to advance its standard it has at least produced some 
surprises. Sir Andrew McFadyean, a former president of 
the Liberal party, has suggested how Liberals can vote 
for their party even though there is no Liberal candidate 
in their constituency. They can abstain; and where the 
percentage of non-voters is higher than the average, one 
can then assume that Liberal opinion is strong. . By count- 
ing the non-voters Sir Andrew may be able to calculate 
that there has been a Liberal landslide, but his suggestion is 
indeed. a counsel of despair. He himself thought that as 
many as half the Liberals might seek this solution ; “a 
— poll last January suggested that two-fifths might 
© so. 

It is not the solution favoured by the other Liberal 
leaders. The intention is that where no Liberal candidate 
is standing the local Liberal party should present to the 
other candidates a questionnaire, the purpose of which is 
to reveal how liberal they are. The questionnaire character- 
test is familiar to all readers of the popular press and the 
glossy weeklies ; and the questions asked by the Liberals 
will be just about as reliable in the results they indicate. 
Most of them are astonishingly far removed from the pressing 
problems of to-day. In the light of those problems, would 
a responsible Liberal allow his vote to be determined by 


* 


than rival propagand 





home rule for Wales nd 
“Or not these things are in principle 
desirable? And would a responsible candidate answer 
such questions out of the context of the circumstance 


prevailing at the time? The answers are to be dix i 
at local meetings and published in local papers. }y: they 
may well merely confuse the Liberal voter. Wha: i 1 
happen to his faith in the unique contribution of his pry 
if he finds that both Conservative and Labour candidate 
have scored 100 out of 100 for Liberalism ? : 


Many Liberals seem to have been disconcertes 


Mr. Churchill’s decision to speak for Lady Violet Bonham- 
Carter at Colne VaHey. This is a natural enough arrange- 


ment between two old friends, though it will not necessarily 
win votes for Lady Violet; it will undoubtedly widen 
still further the rift between the right and left wing: of the 
Liberal party. Mr Dingle Foot’s election broadcast made 
some new points in Liberal policy. He commenced the 
social services and urged no cuts in public expenditure 
other than those that could be accounted for by the “ waste” 
in which the Opposition puts such faith ; but, like Lord 
Beaverbrook, he was in favour of slashing the revenue by 
reducing or abolishing purchase tax on everything except 
luxuries. He said that the Liberals (he spoke as if they 
could form a Government) would postpone all new capital 
projects which do not contribute to greater production. 
No housing ? No schools ? 


* * * 


More Moves in the Contest for Germany 


The speeches made last Wednesday by the East 
German leaders, in the presence of Russian representatives, 
left no doubt that the purpose of their present campaign for 
German unity is to block not merely German rearmament 
but the whole concept of an “ Atlantic defence community ” 
—to use the term coined by the western Foreign Ministers 
in Washington. Herr Grotewohl made it plain that he wanted 
the Western German representatives to discuss two issues 
simultaneously ; they were asked to talk about all-German 
elections, together with methods of speeding up a peace treaty 
and the withdrawal of troops. Moreover, on this occasion he 


demanded outright that the Adenauer Government should 


break off its current negotiations with the Allied High Com- 
mission. He did not make any startling new concessions 
about the conditions for free elections, though he indicated 
that they might be held under international supervision. It 
is evident that the most ‘important immediate aim for the 
Soviet German leaders is to bring the Western representatives 
at all costs to the round table to discuss a peace trealy on 
lines that would suit Moscow. What they discuss in the way 
of election conditions is comparatively immaterial, s° long 
as the talks continue endlessly and render it difficuit or 
impossible for negotiations with the Western Powers to 
proceed. 

It was left to the Christian-Democrat Foreign Minisicr of 
the eastern republic, Herr Dertinger, to add threats to 
Herr Grotewohl’s ts and concessions. The Soviet 
Union’s recent Note to France, he mentioned, had declared 
that German rearmament would not be tolerated. A rcler- 
ence to Stalin’s atom bombs reinforced Herr Dertingers 
point. : 

The German contest is now less between rival politicians 
ists. On the Communist side 2 well- 
oiled machine is at work free from jarring interference. Dr 
Adenauer has to contend with Dr Schumacher’s champ10- 
ship of all those Germans who are disappointed with the 
western alternatives to Herr Grotewohl’s offers. In ‘ese 
difficult circumstances, he was justified in playing ‘he 
strongest card that he holds. In his last week-end 
in Berlin the Chancellor pointed out that Herr Grotewoh 
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Bred in the bone 


Smiths fine English 15 Jewel Watches 
compare in reliability and quality with the — 
best the world can offergbecause they are made in 
the tradition of British Craftsmanship handed 
down by men like George Graham, who 
rfected the cylinder escapement. The 
i-centenary of his death is this year being 
celebrated by The Royal Society of Arts. 
All good Jewellers sell Smiths Watches. 


With chrome and stainless steel cases from 
£7.19.6 to £9.2.6. 9 carat old cases from 
£23.6.0. All prices include P.T. 





guarantee 
| wel movement. : 
Chromeand staiatetaaa FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 
MITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD SECTRIC HOUSE LONDON, N.W.,2 
T ck & Watch Division of $. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd 
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AUSTRALIA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
AIR SERVICE 


Vancouver—Honolulu—Fiji—Sydney., Leave Vancouver every alter- 
nate Wednesday by lhxurious “ Empresses of the Air.” Relax one 
whole day in Honolulu, with hotel accommodation and meals included. 
15-hour stop-over at Fiji, with connections to New Zealand. The 
through air rate from London to Sydney is £290, and to Auckland 
£285. You can vary your route by choosing sea across the Atlantic and 
rail across Canada. Combination rates quoted. 


THE FAR EAST. Every Monday from Vancouver to Tokyo 
and Hong Kong. Shortest and fastest westward route. 
For complete information your authorised agent or 
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Oil or Textiles .. . it’s 


DISTRIBUTION 


that matters 


Mr. RicHaRD StoKkes, the Lord Privy Seal, conducting 
Persian oil talks said— 


“Oil in the ground is of no value. It only 
becomes valuable when it has been carried 
10 those who want to use it.” 


Similarly, goods produced in the factory have no value 
until they have been distributed to those who need them. 


The Wholesaler is the essential 
cog in the machinery 
of Textile Distribution. 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 78 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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The operation of the machine is simple enough to be mastered in 15 minutes. The Olivetti name behind 
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excluded the. lost territories when he preached German 


unity. He said: 


For us, those lands belong to Germany. . .. The policy 

‘ the Federal Government is to use all its strength to 

.chieve unity in peace and freedom with Berlin, the Soviet 

7one and with Eastern Germany. 

From making this speech, Dr Adenauer went straight to 
.e High Commission’s conference on abolition of the occu- 
,;tion statute ; and the Allied and German experts have now 
ettled down to draft the terms of the agreement which are 
» replace it. 


* * ” 


No Elections in Trieste 


That the proposed elections in Trieste have been further 
postponed until next year is a hopeful sign. It means that 
‘here is some chance of the Italians and Jugoslavs making an 
early start on negotiations for a general settlement, and that 
the western powers are doing what they can to assist matters. 
Reports from Trieste suggest that one of the chief obstacles 
likely to be raised by an election in the near future would be 
that the local parties in favour of the present arrangements 
would probably gain ground. This would weaken the Italian 
Government’s hand, quite unnecessarily and wrongly at a 
crucial moment, since their gain would be based on a false 
assumption. The Anglo-American occupation has certainly 
done great good, and it is as understandable as it is gratifying 
that more Triestines should wish for a continuation. In 
voting for it, however, they would be leaving out of account 
the wider picture in the background and the fact that the 
situation is unstable and a source of weakness to the whole 
community of southern Europe. Of course, if agreement 
between Italy and Jugoslavia is not achieved, the elections 
must be held as soon as the breakdown is complete. 

In a leading article last week it was stated that Mr Kardelj, 
the Jugoslay Foreign Minister, made his favourable remarks 
about a “third solution” in Rome; he in fact made these 
remarks, but a visit by him to the Italian capital is still some- 
thing to be arranged—and very helpful it would be. Again, 
where it was suggested that the Italians might have some 
part of the hinterland of Zone B (the Jugoslay zone of 
Trieste), this should have read “ some part of the coastline.” 
It is the hinterland of Istria which is Slovene, while the 
fringe is Italian. In this connection, it is to be hoped 
that terms discussed with Marshal Tito by Mr Averell 
Harriman on his way home from Persia in August may have 
paved the way towards a solution, whereby, on the strength 
of American aid, Marshal Tito could in fact agree to let the 
Italians have most of the shoreline of the Gulf of Trieste. 


+ * * 


Tito’s Candid Friends 


_Last Sunday Marshal Tito complained of the type of 
radio and other propaganda that was being directed at Jugo- 
slavia from the West. He alleged that it was “ poisoning our 
people” and that it criticised “in an impossible way” 
measures taken by the state. This is not the first time there 
have been similar complaints. As far as the BBC is con- 
cerned, it seems that Marshal Tito’s charges are a distortion 
of the spirit and content of its occasional commentaries on 
Jugoslav internal affairs. These are designed to help the 
present tendencies of the regime, not to frustrate them. If 
they cause irritation, it may be because of the tone rather 


than the content ; London can easily sound patronising in 
Eastern Europe. 


The Jugoslav leaders are excessively sensitive to criticism, 
especially when it comes from the western countries that 
are helping them. But they cannot expect to have oe 
their own way. Before next June comes the American, British 
and French governments have undertaken to pump into the 
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country aid worth {£50 million, to say nothing of what is yet 
to come from the International Bank. Neither to this nor 
to any previous aid have written conditions been attached ; 
but neither international nor national economic advisers from 
outside can be expected to remain silent if they see good 
money in danger of going down the drain. The planners 
of Belgrade probably realise that they have a lot to learn 


from foreign advice and experience, but do not like to be 
reminded of it. 


There is an even more important answer to Marshal Tito’s 
touchiness. He has sought to join, and has been welcomed 
in, new company ; and the standards of the free nations are 
not those of the Cominform. They attach the highest impor- 
tance to individual liberty under the law. They are impressed 
by the promise of liberalisation in the Jugoslav economy, but 
remember that the Communist party is still there to hold 
the reins. They appreciate the genuine, if limited progress 
that the Jugoslav citizen has made towards free speech but 
they ask whether his children can be educated in the religion 
of their parents. Above all, they ask whether it is right or 
necessary that some of the Marshal’s political opponents 
Should continue to languish in gaol. If points like these were 
not made to Marshal Tito by Mr Aneurin Bevan and Sir 
Hartley Shawcross on their holiday visits, he can be sure that 
they were not faithfully reflecting that public opinion in this 
country which believes in candour among friends. 


* * * 


Politics of Church Schools 


There is nothing like an election—except a new educa- 
tion Bill—for stirring up controversy about church schools. 
At present both the principal parties are wooing votes by 
promises to improve the financial arrangements for church 
schools, and the Archbishop of Canterbury has astutely taken 
the opportunity to send them a statement of the churches’ 
case for a revision of various sections of the 1944 Education 
Act. The Archbishop’s statement and one published by the 
Ministry of Education appeared on the same day and 
covered much the same ground. They are the fruit of many 
months of joint discussions. The Minister concedes much 
of what the Archbishop asks ; whether he would have gone 
so far without an election may perhaps be doubted. The 
Conservatives, not to be outbid, issued a statement of their 
own promising that if returned to power they would negotiate 
sympathetically with the church authorities. 


Since 1944 the terms of the settlement for the church 
schools have deteriorated in two ways. Costs have risen 
steeply, so that voluntary schools have much greater difficulty 
in covering their commitments by their endowments, particu- 
larly where new building work is involved. Secondly, some 
local education authorities have exercised their powers over 
voluntary schools so bureaucratically or with such a weight 
of indifference that the spirit of the settlement has not been 
fulfilled. By their very constitution and machinery, local 
authorities must inevitably incline towards their own schools 
and it requires a high order of intellectual integrity to keep 
the balance fair. That local authorities should do so is 
important not only to the churches but to all who value 
Saladeindanne and variety in education. The church schools 
are valuable quite as much for their individuality as for their 
religious bias, and as uniformity increases within the state 
system it is the more important to keep independence, even 
in this very limited form, alive. If the price of variety is an 
increase in financial assistance, the price is well worth paying. 


& * * 


Subversion at Salford 


When the Salford dock strike ended last June the port 
had been paralysed for six weeks and {£150,000 of wages 
had been lost. The Minister of Labour then thought if 
important to establish what had induced the men to strike 
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against their union’s advice, against their own interests and 
for a trivial cause. His department, in a report that reads 
like the plot of a spy film,* answers that question by imply- 
ing that the strike was deliberately planned by Communists. 


After the London dock strike of 1950 the leaders of the 
Port Workers’ Defence Committee visited Manchester and 
an unofficial port workers’ committee was later set up there 
under the chairmanship of Mr George Norman, a Com- 
munist. The expected opportunity presented itself when 
two men, in defiance of an agreement signed by their union 
leaders, refused to work overtime and were suspended for 
three days. Mr Norman then called a meeting, at which it 
was resolved that if the two men were not paid for the days 
in which they had been suspended, all overtime and night 
work should be banned. Having refused to work overtime, 
the men were not allowed to work by day, and so the strike 
became general. It was fed with any other grievances, 
however irrelevant, that the unofficial leaders could find— 
such as the agitation for the Dockers’ Charter and the aboli- 
tion of Order 1305. Finally it was broken by hardship ; 
and an attempt by the local Communist party to show that 
the struggle was all part of the fight against rearmament 
merely hastened the men’s return to work. As the report 
says, it is significant that after the strike was over, the dis- 
credited leaders still had enough funds to publish a pamphlet 
in defence of their case. 


The report shows how easy it is for a few extremists to 
confuse and mislead a moderate majority and to keep a hold 
on them partly by picketing, but still more by a moral sanc- 
tion: men fear to oppose those who seem to be acting in 
their common interest. But if they yield easily to bad 
leadership, they would be susceptible to good leadership— 
if it were equally vigorous and seemed as much in touch 
with their interests. The union leaders behaved correctly ; 
but of what use were their moderate voices at occasional 
meetings compared with the harangues of Mr Norman twice 
a week? Of what use was the bureaucratic prose of the 
Manchester Dock Labour Board compared with “ Well, 
Brothers. Are we going to allow dockers to be victimised ? 
Stand by your resolutions”? In the difficult task of 
reconciling their new responsibilities with their position as 
representatives of a sectional interest, the unions still have 


much to learn about the techniques of leadership and 
persuasion. 


& = * 


Fishing in Legal Waters ~ 


The cases of the two contestants, the United Kingdom 
and Norway, in the Norwegian fishing dispute have now 
been laid before the International Court at The Hague. In 
outline, the dispute could almost be called a geometrical one: 
should the limits of Norwegian territorial waters in Northern 
Norway be defined, as the United Kingdom claims that they 
should be, by a series of curves corresponding to the actual 
coastline, or should the seaward limit consist as the 
Norwegian Government argues, of a series of straight lines 
connecting some forty-eight fixed points along the coast ? 
The coastline is so irregular that the lines drawn by the 
Norwegians enclose a much larger area of open sea than 
those drawn when the British argument is followed. 


The United Kingdom’s argument—it is pressed because 
of the number of British fishing vessels arrested by the 
Norwegian authorities—is, shortly, this: The accepted inter- 
national basis on which the seaward limit of territorial waters 
is drawn is that the outer line shall in general conform to 
the low-water mark along the shore, with accepted rules 
governing those instances where bays, inlets and islands 
break the uniformity of that line. It is common ground that 





* Report on Certain Aspects of the Manchester (Salford) Dock 
Strike. Cmd. 8375. 
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seek to establish the line it now defends ; but, acco: Fea 
Sir Frank Soskice’s argument, in order to establish that the 


decree is effective in international law, the \. rwegian 
Government must show that these waters were dealt with in 
that way before the end of the eighteenth-century 34 that 
Norway’s claims have never been abandoned sinc The 
Norwegian Government claims that there is no generally 
accepted principle of the kind alleged by the British Govern. 
ment. It further says that it supported its claims by decrees 
made in 1869 and 1889 applying the same method of 
definition to other stretches of its cost. Its third arguinent js 
that the need to reinforce these earlier practices by 2 decree 
in 1935 only arose because, for some 300 years at least before 
the present century, ign fishing vessels had not in fact 
attempted to fish in these particular waters. A fina! argu- 
ment, moral rather than legal, is that the protection civen by 
this wide band of territorial water along these coasts is needed 
since at least 70 per cent of the inhabitants of Finnmark. 
on the coast, depend on sea fishing for their livelihood and 
that unless they have this. protection the waters off their 
coasts will be over-fished by all and sundry. 

The importance of the case is not confined to fishing rights. 
Now that installations for winning oil from below the seabed 
can be set up well away from the actual coastline, public 
authorities and private companies all over the world are 
increasingly interested in how territorial waters should be 
defined and what the rights of everyone in, and under, them 
are. The subject has been widely debated by international 
lawyers, but as yet there has been little opportunity for the 
International Court to give much guidance on the principles 
which should be applied. As a result, the decision of the 
Court in this present case will have a very wide interest and 
application. It is also likely to be a decision to which, for 
once, each of the contestant governments will give ful! effect. 


* * % 


Assassination in Malaya 


The ambush last Sunday of Sir Henry Gurney, 
High Commissioner for the Federation of Malaya, was one 
of those tragedies which can deeply affect the events that 
come after them. When the Communist terrorists lay in 
wait on the road to Fraser’s Hill, they were out to kill a man 
whose life they had long sworn to take. This was not only 
because he was the King’s representative and head of the 
administration in Malaya, but because he had performed his 
job supremely well and in three critical years had left his 
mark on the country. Sir Henry’s great attribute was that, 
while he completely lived the role of a pro-consul in a ume 
and at a place when it was necessary to do so, he threw his 
whole personal influence behind the policy of political evolu- 
tion. In spite of the emergency, this has brought within the 
present year a measure of “cabinet” responsibility at the 
centre and has started the use of the electoral principe 
local government. 

Sir Henry Gurney’s death has rightly and inevitably 
shocked people of every race in the Federation more than 
anything else could have done. Out of it should com: 2 new 
resolve to bring the emergency to that early end which the 
efforts of Sir Henry and his colleagues had just begun (0 
make possible. 


* aa * 


Protecting Buckinghamshire , _ 
Buckinghamshire be regarded, considering 1 
proximity to London, we well-favoured county. /{s nor 
thern half is almost wholly agri and it has no large 
towns except for the expanding industrial centres of Slough 
and High Wycombe. It poss in the Thames valley and 


the Chiltern hills two ively unspoilt areas of considet- 
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Money is made of paper, foo... 


)VERLOADED in-trays cost money. What- 
-ver the job — payroll, sales and costing, 


stores records — to be behind time is to. 


be behind the times. A business needs vital 
fhwures regularly and fast if the rising cost 
of staff and office space is to be justified. 

Burroughs are in business to step-up 
office output.. By desk analysis they can 
show how to get figures as a continuous 
by-product of a normal accounting rou- 
tine —— without waste or peaks. Then, 
(hey can install the business machine that 
keeps the system in top gear. 


Adding * Calculating - Accounting - Statistical Machines 


tOUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD., AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. FACTORIES: NOTTINGHAM (EST. 1898); STRATHLEVEN, SCOTLAND 
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The Burroughs organization is known 
all over the world. Experience of the 


changing needs of business, on the widest 

scale possible, helps them to solve the F 
most localized problem faster. And to | 
provide an on-call maintenance service Pf 


that keeps their machines on the job all 
the time, 


You can count on 


Burroughs ) 
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it costs you nothing... 
Many economies can be made in 
office departments — but prob- 
lems cannot be solved until 
they are clearly defined. The 
Burroughs publication “Ways to 
Save Time in an Office” contains 
useful advice for office manage- 
ment. This booklet is obtainable, 
free of charge, from Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon 
House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 
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We've solved some problems in our time! 


WaANTED—an unspillable aircraft battery. That was 1916. 
On the western front, British artillery observation 
pilots, harried by enemy fighters, were learning new 
evasive manoeuvres in a very hard school. With them, 
right way up or upside down, went the batteries used 
for W/T communication with the gunners below. Every 
so often, inverted batteries lost their acid and put the 


wireless transmitters out of action. 


§ Chloride Batteries solved that problem quickly— 
and finally. A battery with each of its necessary gas 
vents constructed in the form of compartments within 
compartments, so as to make an acid trap, was soon in 
action: the first truly non-spillable battery, and the fore- 


runner of every such battery made since, 


@ For more than half a century, each year has brought 
its quota of problems to this company. In industry, 


transport and communications here and abroad, we 


can’ point to tens of thousands of our Chloride, Exide 
and Exide-Ironclad Batteries each giving satisfactory 
service in the special job for which we were asked to 
design and produce it. Those are answers which time 


has proved to be right. 


@ Our battery research and development organisa- 
tion is the largest and best equipped in the country- -if 
not in the world. It is at industry’s service always—ready 


at any time to tackle another problem. 
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able rural beauty. The authors of the county development 
olan, recently published, are rightly anxious to protect these 
natural advantages. They propose that almost a third of 
‘he county shall be subject to close planning control, which 
would exclude any but small-scale building, either as a 
metropolitan green belt or as “land of great landscape 
value.” The eounty council has been very active in making 
the preservation orders, and a third of the woodland area is 
already protected, It should also join with the Forestry 
Commission in making sure that the Chiltern beechwoods, 
which will otherwise decay, are properly regenerated. 


The county council’s attitude~towards London is, how- 
ever, excessively selfish. The Greater London plan, as 
amended, proposes that Buckinghamshire should eventually 
receive 149,000 of Lendon’s surplus population—a quite 
modest number, in relation both to the scale of the London 
problem and to the demands made on the other home coun- 
ties. The development plan now proposes to cut this figure 
by more than half and to limit migration of all sorts into 
the county to a smaller rate than the spontaneous influx of 
the nineteen thirties. This decision is supposedly based, 
among other reasons, on a calculation of the building labour 
available locally after the rehousing requirements of the 
existing residents have been fully satisfied. This is a most 
ingenuous approach, since it must be known that building 
labour, from the LCC estates and elsewhere, will be pro- 
gressively freed for work in areas intended for expansion. 
The county’s attitude is probably shortsighted. Worse could 
easily befall it than the modest sacrifice asked of it in the 
Greater London plan. 


® * * 


The Problem of Bread : 


Few people outside the baking industry can have 
realised how complicated is the question whether night- 
baking should be abolished or not. .The many pro- 
blems raised are carefully and judiciously discussed in 
the report (Cmd, 8378) of the latest committee on 
night baking. First of all there are the problems that 
abolition would cause within the industry itself ; = 
week-end problem; the holiday resort problem; the 
problem of the roundsmen and clerical workers; the 
morning roll problem ; the “flour confectionery ” pro- 
blem; the problem of the decline in craftsmanship ; 
the earnings problem ; the problem of costs ; the problem of 
the Jewish community. Then there are the consumer’s 
problems: whether to have bread delivered later in the day 
or to buy bread baked the day before; whether to buy 
‘ewer cakes and accept stale rolls. There are even national 
problems. Would the abolition of night baking increase 
the cost of bread, increase the baking labour force, increase 
the daytime consumption of fuel? Even the problem of 
the morning roll spills over into the national context, for 
both the Caterers’ Association and one of the bakers’ 
Organisations asserted that unless industrial workers got 
their morning rolls new, there might be a fall in productivity. 


he committee discounts many of these problems. Others 
it considers have enough substance for it to turn’ down 
abolition of night baking in favour of limitation by alter- 
nating shifts—a system that in one form has been in force 
in Scotland since the war. Two problems would, however, 
sull be unsolved. At present, workers are paid an additional 
10 per cent for night work. In evidence, the bakers’ unions 
said that smaller earnings would be willingly accepted as 
the price of abolition. The committee is not so sure. 
Nor will anyone be, and a demand for higher wages can be 
expected if limitation, which is bound to make some 
reduction in earnings, is enforced. 


The other unsolved problem is the decline in craftsman- 


_ and its effect on cakes. For the night shift to be 
uly interchangeable with the day shift, all workers 
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must be able to make cakes, which are baked by day in 
cooling ovens. At present many bakers could not become 
cakemakers because increased mechanisation has turned 
them into factory hands. This problem only affects 
England and Wales, where hitherto there has been no appren- 
ticeship scheme. ~Now that Scotland’s example of 
apprenticeship is to be followed for English and Welsh 
bakers, even the problem of craftsmanship is on the way 
to being solved. In the meantime, the committee suggests 
that, before limitation of night work is enforced, two years’ 
grace should be given for employees to learn how to make 
cakes. 
* * * 


Socialist Chic 


The benefits of Labour rule have not been confined to 
Britain. In her election broadcast Miss Margaret Herbison 
claimed that it has shown those dowdy Parisians how to 
be smart. “The ordinary French women,” she said, “ had 
to buy low quality clothes with no cut and no line. Then 
suddenly they discovered British utility dresses and they are 
selling like mad—and in Paris.” Let Paris tremble for its 
reputation. How will it compete with the inconspicuous 
good taste of la Maison Attlee, with the strong Persian 
influence evident in les dessins Morrison, or with the bold 
cleavage and leftward bias featured by that arch-designer 
Bevan ? 

The basis of Miss Herbison’s remarks is that at least one 
of our leading clothing manufacturers has indeed succeeded 
in selling some ready-made clothes in this stronghold of the 
“ clever little dressmaker.” It will be an unexpected honour 
for them to have been given a place in Labour’s election 
propaganda. But one must hope, for the sake of the Anglo- 
French alliance, that the broadcast was not heard in Paris. 











Universal Protection ? 


It is scarcely worth while to add, after what Mr Disraeli 
said at Aylesbury, that at Slough he repeated his declara- 
tion against Protection. “I think,” he said, “ that there 
is One point on which we must all agree, and that is, that 
protection to a particular class, irrespective of all other 
classes, is quite out of the question.” But protection to all 
classes is equivalent to protection to none. To make it 
equal, in the sense of securing similar pecuniary advan- 
tages to different interests, while society is continually 
expanding irregularly—now manufactures taking a stride, 
anon commerce going ahead, and again agriculture over- 
taking them, while soils are of different productive powers 
and arts are continually improved—would probably 
surpass the versatile power of Mr Disraeli. Equal protec- 
tion for every class of producers to be established by law, 
seems to us about the most difficult problem human 
ingenuity ever attempted to solve. Compared to it to pick 
Bramah’s lock, though as yet only one man has been i 
found to do it, is the merest trifle that ever engaged 
attention. Protection for a single class—in other words, a 
law to enrich one class at the expense of other classes— 
is too barefaced a violation of all that men talk of as 
sacred to be any longer advocated ; but protection for all 
classes—each class taking something from every other, 
and having something gaken in turn—has in it some, of 
the plausibility of fairness. Particular dishonesty dis- 
appears in a general plunder. But this scheme of general 
protection, however delightful to those whose power and 
wealth might be confirmed by it, is happily for future 
generations more thoroughly impracticable than even 
generally dishonest. 


The Cconomist 


October 11, 1851 
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Letters to the Editor 


Germany and the West 


Sir—I deeply regret that you pub- 
lished the letter signed Peter Lambertus, 
I can understand his feelings, but his 
way of expressing his ideas will, I fear, 
only create resentment on your side. 
What we want is mutual understanding 
and not mutual reproaches. 


An historian §0 years hence will con- 
clude that this century was dominated 
by the struggle of Europe—an over- 
crowded but highly civilised peninsula 
of the big Asiatic continent—against the 
primitive forces of Asia proper. Europe 
could only be overwhelmed by Asia as 
long as there was no unity among its 
different nations. 

Does anyone in England realise that 
both world wars had their origin in the 
struggle of Germans against the 
advancing forces of the young Slav 
nations backed by Russia? The cause 
of the first world war was the defence 
of Austria against Russia. The second 
war was, in the first place, the struggle 
of Germany against the same forces. It 
was a mistake of the western powers to 
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accept Poland as a part of Western 
Europe and a welcome rival to Germany, 
There was only a very small upper-class 
in Poland representing Western ideas ; 
the masses were always part of the 
Eastern world. 


Bolshevik Russia boasts that it repre- 
sents Communism against western 
capitalism. In reality it is the manifesta- 
tion of the Asiatic conception of power, 
a new form of the Czarism of Ivan the 
Terrible. After two world wars this 
Asiatic power has established its western 
frontier far beyond that line which for 
700 years has been the boundary of 
western civilisation. 


It is true that the Germans’ lack of 
political sense has been the principal 
cause of this development and that it 
culminated in a negation of all true 
western idéas under the maniac leaders 
of the Hitler regime. But one must not 
overlook that France and England share 
this responsibility: by making alliances 
with Russia before the first war and even 
more by their attitude between the two 
wars, when far-sighted politicians 
should ‘have realised the imminent 
danger of the new Russian power. If 
these fundamental facts are understood 
by all European nations the basis will 
exist for forgetting the hatred and ill- 
feeling of the last twenty years. Only 
then will the real co-operation be pos- 
sible that is necessary for organising the 
defence of European civilisation against 
Asiatic barbarism in the form of Stalin’s 
empire. 

The present situation is very compli- 
cated for the Germans. The Bundes- 
republik is no national conception. Dr. 
Adenauer’s fight for equality of rights 
for this Western German Republic 
makes no sense for the average German. 
We want a united Germany. As long 
as we cannot get it, we are merely an 
occupied territory.—Yours faithfully, 

Hamburg MERCATOR 


Agin the Government 


Sir-—The election has set me think- 
ing about one of the basic assumptions 
of the whole process, and I have come 
to the conclusion that it is false. We all 
talk, and you, Sir, write, as if the British 
electorate on October 25th was going to 
vote for one or the other party. Tech- 
nically, within the mechanics of the 
election, that is correct. But when you 
start ruminating about the motives that 
lead the elector, individually and in the 
mass, to cast his vote, I think you must, 
if you are honest, come to the conclu- 
sion that nearly all votes are cast, not 
for the man who receives them, but 
against his opponents. What did the 
British people mean to say in July, 1945 
—that they liked the Labour Party and 
wanted it to do the things it said it was 
going to do ? Heavens, no ; they wanted 
to turn the Tories out even at the price 
of the Labour programme. When the 
Tories win on the 25th, will that mean 


that the country has positive confidence 


in them ? Of course not; it will mean 


that they are 80 tired of Attlee ond Co 
my they will even stand Ch, ond 


This oe, incidentally, ; 
wise puzzling fact (of which » 
has given the most recent ex.» 
the same electors will! put a party ;j 
office in an election and vote .. 
proposals in a referendum %: 
regularly in Switzerland). | elec- 
torate is not being fickle, but consisren 
The Australians didn’t vote {or M; 
Menzies because they liked }). 
but because they didn’t wan: . have 
Dr Evati back in office. 

I think the perfect eclector.' 
would reflect this profound truth. / 
voter should have a number of ¥ «ic: 
less than the number of candidates 
his constituency. He could x 
votes Or concentrate them on one man 
But every vote would count against the 
candidate for whom it was cast. 2nd the 
man with the leasg votes would Win. 
That would be much more realistic. and 
it would have. the advantage of deflating 
the politicians —Yours faith{ully. 

Pro Bono Pupetico 


<fem 
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Laying the Party Lines 


Sir,—In your issue of September 20th 
you state that the Communist Party's 
gerieral election policy shows that it 
wishes for a Tory victory. | cannot 
conceive of any process of reasoning 
which would lead to this conclusion, and 
therefore can only assume that your alle- 
gation is based not on reason but on 
prejudice. 

In 1950 the Communist Party put one 
hundred candidates in the field. On the 
day after the 1951 general election date 
Was announced we published the names 
of twenty-five candidates who would 
stand this year. Later, an extended 
Executive Committee meeting of the 
Party decided to make a further reduc- 
tion in the number of our candidates, 
so that now only Io will be stancing. 


This drastic reduction hes been 
carried out precisely because we Deueve 
that a Tory victory will be a disaster. 
It is a contribution to the deve!opment 


of a united fight against the J orcs and 
for a genuine peace policy. 

You claim that the fact ‘hat the 
majority of the constituencies we ate 
contesting are held by Labour snows 


that we are not “on Labours sict. 
However, if we contested en! ely in 
constituencies held by Tories would 


have been argued that we did this & 
prevent Labour winning those sea‘s 'r0™ 
the Tories. 

We have no doubr that the on» «our 
we could adopt which would ‘com 
mend itself to you would be to . bandon 


the fight for Communist Par) ‘pr 


ntatives _ This we do not 
propose to do, and in spite ol the 
obstacle of a completely unde socratt 
electoral system weighted heavi)\ «ans! 
inority parties, we shall fight for the 


return of Communist MPs | Parlia- 
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ment. At the same time, our members 
in more than 600 other constituencies 
will give practical proof of our deter- 
mination to prevent a Tory victory by 
-he work they do for the Labour candi- 
dates, and by the spirit of confidence and 
enthusiasm they bring to the election 
campaign in contrast to the pessimism 
ind defeatism of the leadership of the 
Labour party—Yours faithfully, 

Harry POoutitt, 

General Secretary 
Communist Party, 
London, W.C.2 


7 The Welfare World 


Sir,—Your cgrrespondent, in his 
“Aoenda for the Age of Inflation,” 
makes the interesting statement that “ we 
have passed from the Welfare State to 
the Welfare World. We do not equalise 
incomes within, but also between, 


” 
nations. ... 


There are great dangers in the appli- 
cation of the economic policy and fiscal 
ipparatus of the welfare state to the 
welfare world. It will be disastrous in 
more ways than one if the peoples of 
the United States and Western Europe 
are encouraged by false analogies to 
develop a guilty conscience about their 
standard of living, which is the product 
of centuries of endeavour and enterprise. 
It is not “unearned.” The poverty of 

e East, the Middle East and great parts 

Africa, however appalling to the 
modern social conscience of the West, 
is existed throughout the history of 
western industrial civilisation. Its 
extremity is great only- because of the 
striking contrast of western achievement. 

In the East, as in the West, there has 
always been an inevitable approximation 
tor the vast masses of mankind between 
contribution and reward, whatever their 
standard of life. The higher reward of 
the Western European is the result of 


the immensely greater productivity of 
his economic system and_ technical 
apparatus. This may give him a surplus 
of wealth, should he desire to restrict 
his standard of life, but it certainly does 
not give the impoverished areas of the 
world an automatic claim either upon 
this wealth or upon any subsequent 
increases in productivity made possible 
by effort and ingenuity. The admission 
of such a claim would permit no 
increase in the standard of life of the 
Americas and Western Europe for 
centuries. 


If, however, the Christian ethic is to 
dominate the international economic 
policy of the West, both as a reflection 
of individual conscience and as an 
answer to the pure materialism of Com- 
munism, it is obvious that financial and 
technical aid must be given to those 
impoverished countries which seem most 
likely to profit therefrom. But it would 
be ludicrous to provide a “flow of 
resoutces to backward countries which 
fs greater than their economic and 
administrative systems can absorb and 
control, 


It is easy for Communists and irre- 
sponsible governments to fan the flames 
of a futile and irrational international 
egalitarianism on the part of those who 
cannot be expected to understand the 
processes of wealth creation. The dis- 
integration ofthe barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice behind which these forces 
are organised should be the prime aim 
of the West and the conditional responsi- 
bility of all supplicant governments and 
authorities. The emotions aroused by 
poverty must be harnessed to the eradi- 
cation of poverty and‘ not to the destruc- 
tive limitation of the standard of life of 
those who have in large measure effec- 
tively harnessed science and nature in 
the service of mankind.—Yours faith- 
fully, I. S. LLoyp 

Johannesburg 
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The Trial of the Polish 


Generals 


Sir,—At the foot of his article “ The 
Trial of the Polish Generals” your 
correspondent states that the Polish 
regime in 1945-46 pressed on Polish 
servicemen to return to Poland. This 
Statement presents only half the story. 
An equally hard pressure to go back to 
Communist Poland was exercised by the 
British authorities. 


In September, 1946, I was serving in 
a Polish cruiser. While in Plymouth we 
received specific orders from the British 
Admiralty. All hands wete mustered 
and our British Naval Liaison Officer 
and his staff handed us leaflets signed by 
Ernest Bevin, then Foreign Secretary. 
Written in bad Polish the leaflet 
began. ... “ The British Government has 
often stated that in respect of the Polish 
Armed Forces at present under British 
command, its policy lies in the return 
to Poland of the maximum number of 
those Forces. . . .” 

Further, the British Advisory Staff 
handling the Polish Resettlement Corps, 
by their orders, publications and posters, 
kept reminding us as late as in 1948 that 
the best solution would be to go back 
and—apparently—to supply the satellite 
forces with specialists trained in the 
West. Apart from the official pressure, 
equally strong propaganda was carried 
“ privately ” by the BAS. Friendly and 
personal talks in the mess were quite 
common, private letters from those who 
went back were given to us to read and 
similar means used to induce us to take 
advantage of an “amnesty” resulting 
from negotiations of the two govern- 
ments concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

KONSTANTY REYNERT 


Books and Publications 
A Traveller’s Self Portrait 


Beyond Euphrates. Autobiography 
34% pages. 


The English owe some very good 
books to their passion for travel in the 
Levant and Arabia. Years ago, a book 
oy Miss Stark won a place among these, 
By the title of her new book, she seems 
(Oo wish it, too, to rank as a work 
of travel, But its real merit lies 
not in its traveller’s tales, but in the 
art with which it presents the cross 
currents, excitements and doubts that 


mark the outset and determine the shape 
f any career. 


This is the second volume of “her 
autobiography. The first, which covered 
her childhood, was naturally preoccu- 
pied with the shadows cast by adults. 
It contained some brilliant portraits, but 
they were of other people. Now the 
narrative dwindles to the strand of one 
lite. Some people may prefer the family 
album. But others will prize a chance 


1928-33. By Freya Stark. John Murray. 
25s. 


to share the thoughts of another human 
being, and a highly diverting one. For 
these, the second volume is considerably 
the better of the two. It is stamped 
throughout with Miss Stark’s special 
brand of discernment—a mixture spiced 
with humour and a pinch of malice. 
Taken as a whole, it is her best book so 
far. 


Quite half its excellence lies in its 
method of presentation. Each chapter 
begins by summarising, from the pin- 
nacle of afterthought, the events of a 
year or so. But the bulk of each consists 
of letters written at the time, and there- 
fore capable of recapturing the impres- 
sions and thoughts that most people can 
only by chance recall. “I don’t know 
why having tea at the Embassy should 
make me feel shy, but it does.” “I 
looked quite right, and I do notice 


what a difference it makes.” For those 
who prefer more enduring judgments, 
there is also plenty of meat. 


A mistake to assume that other nations 
are the same [as the British] don’t you 
think? I am sure that the Italians 
prefer good operas to good [iws, and 
these people [the Arabs] who suffer 
dreadfully from an inferiority complex, 
would much rather do without police 
and roads and bridges, and not have 
constantly to admit themselves inferior 
by being brought up against us. 


Her analysis of the troubles that 


inhibit the British in the Middle East 
is distributed over a series of letters 
written from Baghdad in 1930, but 
equally apt today. 


Many men, and all-women who reach 
Miss Stark’s present eminence, the 
eminence of best sellers, prize medals, 
and lectures to the Royal Geographical 
Society, share an experience which 
proves the unimaginativeness of the 
human race. The people who greet 
them, always admiring, often envious, 
seem to suppose that they sprang into 
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being fully armed either by inborn 
talent or good fortune, or some other 
lucky stroke. This book is proof of the 
ridiculousness of this fallacy. It is full 
of illnesses and cold trips in cheap buses, 
“Editor regrets . . .” slips, infuriating 
delays, hard work and the tedium of 
jearning languages in foreign households. 
Nothing short of mixed experiences goes 
to make the person Miss Stark has 
become. Her book’s prime lesson is 
that most of the excitements of life are 
wrought by enterprise, and that the man 
or woman who is ready to take no risks 
need expect no fun. 


A Mediator’s Testament 


To Jerusalem. By Count Folke Bernadotte. 
Translated by Joan Bulman. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 280 pages. 205. 


The epic of United Nations action in 
Korea has eclipsed memories of its 
earlier failures. Count Bernadotte’s 
posthumous book on Palestine’ restores 
them with a jolt. For four months in 
1948 he was the Assembly’s servant, 
charged by it with inducing Jew and 
Arab to accept a compromise of a kind 
that they had refused to entertain for 
fifteen years. His day-to-day record of 
the attempt is that of a man too decent 
to be daunted by the job but sufficiently 


a realist to awaken, slowly, to the United — 


Nations shortcomings as a master. His 
book is, by implication, a tremendous 
indictment of the nations’ capacity for 
taking refuge in votes which thev have 
not the will to carry out. 

As a contribution to history it is not 
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~reiteration of irreconcilable views. 


important. It tells the old tale of 


..abortive meetings with Jew or Arab— 


never with both—and of — 

t 
as a study in human nature, it is much 
more interesting than its first hundred 
pages of naive comment and discovery 
would lead us to suppose. Count Berna- 
dotte was rich, royal, tolerant and 
neutral, blest with leisure and idealism 
and faith in human nature. He was 
also generously ready to spend these 
assets in the service of mankind. He 
scarcely hesitated when the summons to 
Palestine came: “There ought to be 
some chance of bringing about a better 
situation.” He achieves a truce, and, 
for two months, his optimism flourishes. 
But as the real pattern of disagreement 
and obduracy, subterfuge and violence 
repeats itself again and again, even his 
spirit faints. He sees that the United 
Nations is a mockery unless it forges 
tools with an edge to them. 

They seemed to imagine, at Lake 
Success, that once the resolution had 
been adopted, all would be well. 

I had asked time and again that the 
40 armed police who were needed should 
be sent. . . they had not yet come... 
and now the pumping station was blown 


up ... the consequences were incalcul- 
able. 


I was now convinced ... that the 
UN Assembly must come to a decision 
. . . or else the question would be solved 
by force. 
By September, the month in which he 
was murdered, he was working for that 
decision with far more clear sight and 
drive than in the salad days of his 
idealism. The interest of the book lies 
not in its tale of a vain mission, but in 
its portrait of a man growing in stature 
to meet unsuspected problems. His last 
thoughts are a monument to the need 


for an internationa] police force as a 
factor in peace. 


False Idols 
Hollywood: The Dream Factory. By 


Hortense Powdermaker. Secker and 
Warburg. 4342 pages. 18s, 


Readers of this book will experience 
the horrid fascination of examining 
unpleasant forms of life beneath a stone. 
Dr Powdermaker depicts an utterly 
corrupt society in which, in varying 
ways, almost everyone is prostituting 
himself or herself. She poimts to the 
absurdities that result from the obses- 
sion with box office returns ; the search 
for success formulas; the reliance on 
crude opinion polls to find the sort of 
plot people like ; and above all, the Code 
—the censorship that the industry 
applies to itself. ‘This is designed at all 
costs to avert a censorship imposed by 
the separate states, and is therefore the 
lowest common multiple of American 
moral standards. Its operation has pro- 
duced some curious results, such as the 
inclusion of scenes simply for the censor 
to cut out, so that others essential to the 
plot may be retained. 

Dr Powdermaker has scarcely a good 
word to say for those who work in Holly- 
wood. The big executives are tyrants, 
producers for the most part mediocrities 
with a dangerous power to interfere any- 
where. Writers are either frustrated or 
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without artistic integrity; stars ar 
exhibitionists who accept slave ndi- 
tions for the sake of the money a 
usually end by believing the »»);.; 
about themselves. Everyone detests 
everyone else and no group ‘ee 
cordially despised as the stars. 4 r 
extravagant displays of affection >-» »\, 
rule and everyone is manceuyrine |, be 
seen in the right company. Si. is 
looked upon as a “ break.” no; 
reward of talent. 

Dr Powdermaker’s accoun 
uniformly derogatory that one » 
wonder whether, as much . er 
material is based on hearsay. 
coloured by the prevailing hostili: 
it is offered very seriously—too « 
—as an anthropological study. 
in the reader’s sense of humou: ld 
have allowed the points to b ide 
briefly and tellingly ; as it is | are 
laboured and often repeated. The «:y| 
is readable, but the form lo 
sprawling. The sketches of individu 
suggest a penetrating knowled if 
character ; if only the author cov 
us real names instead of tircson 
pseudonyms such as Miss Manifest 
Destiny and Mr Big Shot, what de\ivhr- 
ful gossip they would be. But in this 
atmosphere the anthropologica! obserya- 
tions seem out of place and of n 


oTreat 
idl 


_ validity. All her readers, however, wil! 


share Dr Powdermaker’s anxicty about 
the values of a community that possesses 


such power ‘to’ influence the 
ideas. 


Politics and Finance 


The Growth of a Central Bank. The 
Development of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, 1924-1945. 
L. F. Giblin. Melbourne Univ 
363 pages. 308. 


For an eminent Empire central bank, 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
had a most unrespectable parentage. It 
was born in I19t1 when a Labour 
Government decided: to set up a com- 
petitor with the “money power” 0! the 
ordinary banks and to grant it freedom 


from taxation. Once the new bank was 
formed, however, the first Governor 


very wisely directed its feet toward 
development into a central bank instead 
of into a competing commercial Dank, 
and in 1924 it received some leg's!itive 
encouragement to travel farther down 
this road. From 1924 to 1931 ifs main 
object in life seems to have been to 


qualify as a central bank in the eyes o! 
the Bank of England. It is no! sur 
prising, therefore, that when the Aus- 
tralian Government made excessive 
anti-deflationary demands upon in 
1931, it excessively resisted them. !t 's 

Mot surprising that it thereby 
became a butt of criticism [ro the 
Labour party and the subject o! « long 
inquiry in the middle thirties. When 
war broke out, Australia was on [ne 


verge of introducing new banking (¢2!~ 
lation. ‘During the war the Common- 
wealth Bank secured the pow! ul 
anti-inflationary weapon of being °'< 10 
order the commercial banks to s'or)/Is¢ 


amounts of their depos'is = 
accounts.” This power has 
been continued into the postwar period, 
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! World Economic Report, 1949-50 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1950 
247 pp. 17s. 6d. (18s. Id. including postage) S41 pp. 27s. 6d. (28s. 2d. including postage) 
i A survey and analysis of developments in domestic economic conditions This Survey presents a comprehensive review of economic changes and 

and in international economic relations during 1949 and 1950. developments in the area during the past year. 

Revita ae ic Conditi in the Middle E ce of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 

84 pp. 7s. 6d. (7s. 10d. including postage) po pps 5 i i 

; : pp. 15s. (15s, 7d. including postage) 
A full section of this Review is devoted to a discussion of the petroleum Ia hi j 
dons Goes is annual report to the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
reviews the work of the United Nations from 1 July, 1950 to 30 Jane, 1951, 

Review of Economic Conditions in Africa Directory of Building Research and Development Organizations 

; i282 pp. 9s. (9s. 4d. including postage) in Eurog 
This is the first study of the African economy to be prepared by the United Hi3 pp. 5s. Gs. 2d. including postage) 
nations Massel The Directory lists 379 national and international organizations ia Burope 


Yearbook on Human Rights for 1949 
122i pp. Clothbound. 37s. 6d. (38s. 5d. including postage) 
Contams extracts from laws aad constitutional provisions relating to 
10 rights enacted during 1949 as well as a detailed review of the work 
he United Nations in the field of human rights during 1949. 


Riera mn pliant 





United Nations Publications are obtainable from 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
or through any bookseller 


concerned with building research and development. 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1950 
174 pp. 12s. 6d. (12s. Id, including postage) 

This Yearbook contains figures from 42 countries showing trade by 
commodity and trade by countries of origin and destination for both the 
pre-war and post-war periods. 
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understanding of present-day questions and affairs, the 
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The price of individual publications will be 1/- per copy, unless otherwise 
advertised. Subscription rate for a fixed period of 12 months is 10/-. 


A comprehensive folder giving full details of this new service, which begins 
oa October 15, will be sent on application to the address below : 


; a 


“BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” 
Publications Department, 


NEWS CHRONICLE 














12-22, Bouverie Street, Loadon, E.C.4 
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This is only one sample from our large “fan mail.” It has just come 
in and happens to be from a subscriber in the Transvaal, but you don’t 
have to go overseas to meet KEESING’S admirers. They are to be found 
among thinking men and women everywhere, and obviously include 
many readers of Tae Economist. 


For the benefit of those who have never seen KEESING’S, here are 
some important characteristics: 


KEESING’S is a “ living ” Reference Book on News covering 
Politics, Economics, Social Questions throughout the world. 


KEESING’S, based on 20 years’ experience in authentic 
recording of world events, is completely objective, scrupulovaly 
accurate, permanently up to date (through the addition of a 
fresh supplement every week, ready for filing in the patent 
binder). 


KEESING’S most unique feature is its cumulative Index, 
renewed. 26 times a year to give immediate acceas to every 
entry in the diary. 


There are many other aspects of KEESING’S which will interest you. 
Just use the coupon below to obtain the free literature. 








Keesing’s Publications Ltd. + Keynsham ~ Bristol 
Please supply free details of your service. 
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Manstein 


HIS CAMPAIGNS AND HIS TRIAL 


R. T. Paget, K.c. 


An important book :— 


1. for the question it poses not 
only of the right but of the 
practicability of the victor at- 
tempting to judge the van- 
quished, of his selecting the 
evidence, then acting as both 
prosecutor and judge ; 


2. for the light it throws on the 
strength and weaknesses of the 
Russian war machine as en- 
countered by Germany’s ablest 
general, 


3. and on the part that Hitler 
played in his own defeat. 


lhestrated with maps and frontispiece, 15s. 
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selected Forum titles 


NATIONALISATION 
John Baker White 


** | can thoroughly recommend Baker 
White’s factual record of Nation- 
alisation.”"—Worid Review. 3s. net. 


LAND and EMPIRE 


Peter Baker 


“in his latest book he develops the . 
theme that we must lay emphasis on 
agriculture and Empire Preference 
for National Recovery.”’— 

Evening News. 2s. 6d. net. 


DESIGN for LIVING 
Peter Thorneycroft 


“it is by one of the younger and 
more radical Conservatives and is 
very well written.’’—Britain To-day. 

5s. net. 


THE FALCON PRESS 





, 


when Australian banking has again 
become a shuttlecock between opposing 
political parties. 

The late Professor L. F. Giblin, who 
is the author of this book, was a prin- 
cipal economic adviser to successive Aus- 
tralian governments and a former director 
of the Commonwealth Bank. In his later 
years he had the reputation of being a 
lovable eccentric. The honest liberal 
must admit that some passages in his 
book suggest that he was the wrong sort 
of adviser—for example, he does not 
seem to recognise that a disinflationary 
monetary policy and pegged low interest 
rates cannot ride together. But his lively 
history, which avoids whitewash without 
carping, is much more entertaining and 
instructive than the majority of histories 
dredged up from bank records. 


Soviet National Income 


Soviet National Income and Product 
in 1937. By A. Bergson, Reprint 
from Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
66 pages. 

The compilation of national income 
Statistics is generally a difficult task. It 
is particularly so for the Soviet Union, 
where data are scarce and require very 
careful handling. Mr Bergson’s pains- 
taking and shrewd study is therefore 
particularly welcome. He attempts 
to adapt, as far as possible, the avail- 
able Soviet data to the pattern used 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce in its study of American 
national income. Thus, he compiles 
separate tables for the income and out- 
lays of Soviet households on the one 
hand, and of the government and other 
economic organisations on the other. 
He then calculates the size of the gross 
national product and how it is used, and 
draws up a table of the net national 
product in various economic sectors. 

True, he concentrates on a single pre- 
war year, 1937, a relatively prosperous 
year for which data are ample by Soviet 
standards. What is important, however, 
js the method, while many of the find- 
ings are broadly applicable to the post- 
war period. To quote but a few of the 
more interesting features: in 1937 agn- 
culture stil] accounted for 29 per cent 
of the Soviet net national product (com- 
pared with less than io per cent in the 
United States); the Soviet budget 
revenue was just over one-third of the 
gross national product; gross invest- 
ment accounted for one-fourth, and 
together with defence for over one- 
third of the gross national income, while 
the propensity to save was only about 
half what st is in America. This fantastic 
discrepancy between investment and 
“voluntary ” saving (for which Russian 
figures are always inflated, since part of 
voluntary saving is also compulsory) 
does more to explain the Stalinist regime 


than scores of fashionable books about. 


Russia. 

There is, it is true, a considerable 
margin of doubt. In Mr Bergson’s cal- 
culation the share of investment in the 
national income is somewhat higher 
than in comparable studies by Clark and 
Wyler. A question of method is in- 
volved. Both Clark and Wyler forsake 
the rouble and calculate Soviet national 


“to an adjustment: of rouble val, 
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income in terms of foreign prices. \4; 
Bergson sticks to current roubles ;; the 
first part and devotes the second part 
“real” values, chiefly throug}, oa 
elimination of discrepancies caused | 
the turnover tax (the Soviet purchase 
tax). The choice between the ad sted 
rouble method and the foreign curren 
method will always be somewhat 2rb;. 
trary, but since one is dealing with 
Russian prices much can be said in 
favour of a cautious use of the rouble. 

This analysis must have required a 
great deal of work, not only because of 
difficulties in finding data but also be- 
cause of the peculiarities of the Sovier 
economic structure. It is to be hoped 
that it will mark a beginning and wil! 
be followed by similar studies on Soviet 
national income in more recent years, 


Battered but Unbowed 


Hobbes and His Critics. A Study in 
Seventeenth Century Constitutional- 
ism. By John Bowle, 
215 pages, tos. 6d, 


Mr Bowle’s purpose is to fill the gap 
between Hobbes and Locke which exists 
in most people’s education, and he does 
this by disinterring the attacks which 
were made on Hobbes by his contem- 
poraries. There were two principal 
counts in the indictment against Hobbes. 
The first, and in those days the more 
important, was that Hobbes left God 
out of his account of the beginnings of 
society and that he fell into the Mani- 
chean pit and other heretical sloughs. 
The second was his contempt for the 
orthodox view of the Commonwealth as 
a thing superior to established rules and 
current sanctions. In this, as Mr 
Bowle rightly insists, Hobbes was run- 
ning counter to the medieval traditions 
behind him as well as to the developing 
trends of the future. He was a revolu- 
tionary who denied the past but was not 
acclaimed by the future—at least in his 
own country, which has continued to 
regard law as something which: limits 
power rather than something which is 
created by and for power. 

Hobbes was also attacked on the 
grounds that his picture of primitive 
society was historically quite untrue. 
Far more damaging was the criticism of 
experienced men of the world, like Lord 
Clarendon and Archbishop Bramhal! of 
Armagh, that Hobbes’s system simply 
would not work and that his polity 
would in fact destroy itself. 

In view of the heavy body of adverse 
criticism presented by Mr Bowle it may 
seem strange that Hobbes should sl), 
after 300 years, be counted among '"1¢ 
principal English political econom''s, 
but the fact is that, though neither 4's 
contemporaries nor his successors have 
liked the answers which he gave, (ic) 
have never been able to get away 'ro™ 
some of the awkward questions whi) 
he put. Mr Bowle’s book, thoug) 4 
book for the specialist, is therefore some- 
thing more than an excursion into a |)'\'¢ 
frequented by-way. He succeeds 19 
treating his subject lightly and cleo" 
without raising any doubts in ‘< 
reader’s mind about the depths o! 
erudition. 
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Doubts about Washington 


Washington, D.C. 


MERICANS working in Washington during the war 

often assured visitors, with a fond grin, that Washing- 
‘on was a madhouse, it being legitimate then to take pride 
‘n the chaos which had newly enveloped a once quiet and 
decorous capital. But that was in the days when the objective 
in Washington was clear and uncomplicated, when everyone 
understood that the big idea was to win a war. Nobody 
believed that the war was going to be lost because Washington 
was a madhouse ; on the contrary, the confusion of Washing- 
ton. which was well known to be an outward manifestation 
of energy and drive, was taken to be an assurance of victory. 


A lot of things have changed since then, The objective 
is no longer clear and uncomplicated. Difficulties never 
dreamed of, relationships never contemplated, responsibilities 
never remotely considered before, are now part of life as it is 
lived in the capital from one day to another. 


Among the new discoveries has been the value which a 
nation wracked by the worries of leadership must place upon 
its allies. The Americans who are closest to the daily 
anxieties of leadership do not need to be told that acceptance 
of the United States as leader, even within countries which 
owe their free lives to the initiative of the United States, 
cannot be taken for granted. They have read a good many 
documents lately that have underlined the doubts, reserva- 
tions and uneasiness about American leadership which have 
arisen in allied nations, and they are aware that when 
Washington goes off the rails, or is suspected of doing so, 
it causes a dangerous state of alarm and despondency abroad. 


_ Yet most of these officials, turning their gaze to the 
immediate foreground, are haunted by events in Washington 
for which madness sometimes does not seem to be too strong 
a word. Last week, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post 
on some of the reasons why British confidence in America 
has been on the wane, Mr Joseph Alsop wrote: “ A year and 
a half of drunken spree, followed by six months of a bad 
case of the shakes, was the approximate pattern of American 
policy-making in 1949 and 1950.” That, most officials in 
Washington would probably say, is overstating the case ; it 
has not been as bad as that. But few of them would be likely 
(o deny that there have been times when behaviour in Wash- 
ington has been of a kind that could be expected to disillusion 
and repel the allies whose willing co-operation the United 
States needs and should be able to rely on. And some of 
— are conceding that this present moment is one of those 


* 


Psa are the allies of the United States to make of the 
z nt to discredit, as a man with Communist sympathies, 
. Philip Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large, and to prevent 
ne “onfirmation by the Senate as a member of the 
nied States delegation to the United Nations? They 


Se 


a! + sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
tte listening to statements of Senator McCarthy of 
Sconsin that Dr Jessup was once associated with six Com- 


mi 
W 


munist-controlled organisations and once followed the 
Communist Party line. They see this public official, whose 
distinguished record as a skilled negotiator they well know, 
denouncing the so-called proofs which Senator McCarthy has 
brought as “ barefaced falsehoods, distortions and misrepre- 
sentations ”; and trying to vindicate himself by producing 


‘documentary evidence that he was a convinced and consistent 


isolationist before and during a good part of the war, having 
an affinity not with the Communists, but with Colonel 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune. The harrying of the 
State Department has reached such a pitch that one of its 
high officials is driven to cite his record as an isolationist as 
a reason why he should continue to play an important role in 
the administration of American policy, which has turned its 
back on isolationism. 


Furthermore, America’s allies see Mr Harold Stassen, long 
described as one of the foremost liberal Republicans, joining 
Senator McCarthy before another sub-committee, one on 
internal security, in the effort to discredit Dr Jessup and 
Mr Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State under whom he 
has worked. Mr Stassen produces, after a curious delay, 
allegations that.at a “ round-table discussion” in the State 
Department in October, 1949, policies favouring the Chinese 
Communists over the Chinese Nationalists were advanced and 


had been “ implemented ” up to the time of the Korean war, 


and that, at a White House meeting in 1949, both Dr Jessup 
and Mr Acheson had wanted to deny arms to the Chinese 
Nationalists. . 


On the record itself the policies “ implemented ” by the 
State Department could hardly be ‘called pro-Communist. 
Moreover, though the State Department conceded that such 
a meeting at the White House took place (but in February, 
rather than late 1949, as Mr Stassen suggested), it now 
appears from Senator Vandenberg’s diaries that the proposal 
to cut off aid to China, which was rejected, came, not from 
Dr Jessup, who was not present, nor from the Secretary of 
State, but from the President’s military advisers. But the 
alligs of America must have been less interested in the rival 
yersions of what happened at these meetings than in the con- 
tinuing assumption, made on both sides, that everyone who 
was for General Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalists was a 
prescient and enlightened statesman and that everyone who 
showed less than complete confidence in him was a tool of 
the Communists. 


A retired general, a former intelligence officer on General 
MacArthur’s staff, said that Dr Jessup once told him the 
United States was going to recognise Communist China. It 
was not enough for anyone to point out that no such event 
ever took place. Dr Jessup felt impelled to declare that the 
State Department “has never considered the recognition of 
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Communist China.” The allies of America might have 
wondered what virtue there could be in the public assertion 
that an alternative which it was manifestly the duty of the 
State Department to examine with the greatest care, even 
though it was to be turned down, was never considered. But 
this point has not attracted attention in Washington. 

The raking over of the Administration’s policy on China 
at a time when it is not what has gone, but what is to come, 
that matters, and the repeated attempts to extract 
partisan advantage from these inquests, lost their novelty 
long ago. But the assumptions that lie behind them—from 
the assumption that the United States could ever have pre- 
’ yented the Communist conquest of China without sending 
troops no Americans in any party wanted to send, to the 
assumption that it is a just and intelligent thing to judge 


yesterday’s thought and action by the different standards of: 


ioday—may well seem to America’s allies to grow more and 
not less dangerous as from week to week they go unchallenged 
and unregretted. 

Washington is absorbed in the gains and losses of the 
partisan struggle, and almost nobody steps back long enough 
to marvel that it should be Republicans, who have opposed 
very nearly every one of the Administration policies which 
alone have kept Communism from engulfing the world, who 
are now accusing principal officials of this same Administra- 
tion cf being pro-Communist. 

There is no disposition among officials who hear the 
reactions of America’s allies to deny that what may look and 
sound like madness elsewhere has become political common- 
place in Washington. Nor do these officials automatically 
claim that it is only the Congress and not their own branch 
of the government which provokes all the doubts abroad. 
At a press conference last week, anxious to turn aside 
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Familiarity with business and trade conditions on both sides of 
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hysterical attacks on an extension of the security regu) y:jon. 
President Truman declared that American newspape:. and 
magazines have been giving away 9§ per cent of the inf, 
mation which the United States Government should } 
kept secret. The effect on America’s allies of the Presiden 
intimation that the nation which is undertaking to lead them 
in difficult and dangerous times has been functioning onde; 
a system which has handed over 9.5 of every 10 secy 

the potential enemy is not easy to estimate. 


Meat Goes. to Market 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 10owAl 


The great American meat industry has since the bevin- 
ning of the century almost unfailingly provided from , 
to 160 pounds a year of meat (beef, pork, and mui 
for each member of the rapidly growing population, and 
to 35 pounds of poultry as well. But today the industry is 
being pulled out of shape by the tug-of-war between the 
government price controllers, trying to hold down retai! bee! 


prices, which are already at record levels, and the livestock 
farmers and meat packers, determined to get their own way 
whatever the cost to the consumer. 

Three months ago Congress took away the government's 


authority to fix quotas limiting the number of animals thar 
slaughterers might kill. The Senate is now having second 
thoughts about this, as a result of the price controllers’ :nsis- 
tence, supported by numerous examples of violations, that 
regulations cannot be enforced unless slaughterers can be 
penalised by the withdrawal of their quotas. The meat 
industry on its side argues that price controls invariably 
cause a scarcity of meat and this argument is supported by 
the present shortage of beef. There is little doubt that this 
has been deliberately engineered to some extent by the 
industry, but it is also certain that the complications and 
uncertainties arising out of the price control system. and 
out of Congressional interference with it, have distorted the 
normal pattern of an industry that is nowadays much more 
complex than it used to be, particularly when it comes t 
marketing the meat animals. 


This is still done at the big public markets, with huge 
packing plants attached where the meat and its by-products 
are processed for sale, either fresh or tinned. But the moto 
lorry has destroyed the dependence of the livestock farme 
upon railways, commission agents and the big meat packcrs. 
Though the “ big four” remain by far the largest firms in 
the packing industry, they are no longer monsters isolated 
in railway centres such as Chicago and Kansas City. [0- 
day they have dozens of plants and hundreds of buyers 
scattered about the country; independent packing stations 
and local auction barns and dealers are also numerous. ‘!'0- 
gether there are more than 3,000 plants slaughtering ©\<t 
300,000 head of cattle each a year, and thousands of sm.'cr 
ones. Moreover, many of the refrigerated locker plan' in 
small towns slaughter and process meat animals for @!! 
comers. There is now in the aggregate more storage »)«¢ 
in these locker plants and in home “ deep freezes © (130 
there is for meat in commercial cold storage houses. and 
more than half of this private refrigerated space is uscd ‘\T 
meat, much of it by farmers. 


The beef cattle (Herefords, Aberdeen Angus or S$) '' 
horns) and some sheep are raised on the dry ranges '°™ 
western Nebraska and Texas to the Pacific, mostly on ranch- 
produced grass, hay, silage and sugar-beet tops, with bought 


} 
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maize or oil cake as a supplement. Raising beef cattle takes 
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cres to produce a given income than any other kind 
ock farming, but with good management, and a few 
decent prices and decent weather, cattlemen can 
+ Cadillacs and private aeroplanes, Some animals 
| directly from the ranges for slaughtering, but one- 
out two million head a year, go as calves or yearlings 
-; with greener pastures or home-grown concen- 
+s for feed. Cattle fattening has been spreading lately to 
the nd south as the Pacific States gain population and 
-hern ones become richer. But the most important 
feec areas are still in the Corn Belt amongst farmers 
who make this a speciality. From their “feed-lot” meat 
factories come the finished steers that produce America’s 
most delectable food, well-marbled beefsteak. 


rhe Corn Belt, from mid-Ohio well into Nebraska, is 
* country ; beef and dairy farmers, and those who 
J] rain for cash, nearly all raise some hogs, and for many 
smers they are the main enterprise, to be’ expanded or con- 






































tracted according to whether more money is to be made out 
of maize by feeding it to hogs or by selling it direct. In this 
area half the land on a farm is devoted each year to growing 
grain, chiefly maize and oats, to feed livestock ; hogs and 
cattle are also fed protein supplements such as soyabean, 
cottonseed or linseed oil cakes, all domestic products and all 
except the cottonseed grown locally. 

In the triangle from Minnesota to New England and West 
Virginia dairy cows are the rule (Friesians, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys or Ayrshires) with artificial insemination from top 
quality bulls spreading rapidly. There are more dairy farms 
scattered about the “ milk sheds” around urban centres. All 
dairy cattle become beef eventually, or rather sausages, and 
calves of dairy cows bred to beef bulls make excellent eating. 
Farmers generally grow their own hay, and what maize and 
oats they can. Sheep harvest places along the fence rows and 
rougher pastures which the cattle miss, but even in the west 
sheep are a speciality and a declining one. 

Poultry are raised everywhere in the United States, as a 
sideline on most farms and in egg and bird factories near the 
big city markets. Baby chicks are generally bought from a 
commercial hatchery and only seven per cent are hatched 
by hens. Chicken, like pork, is less of a luxury than beef 
and output is steadily rising. Production of commercial 
oroilers (birds up to 24 pounds dressed) has increased almost 
seveniold in the last ten years, mainly on specialised farms. 
The Department of Agriculture and the experimental 
‘wslons at the state agricultural colleges do a tremendous 
- ‘unt of research into livestock breeding and feeding, and 
a Department of Agriculture, through its market reporting 
“ lorecasting services, helped by the wireless and the 
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telephone, enables farmers to know in advance when and 
where they are liable to get the best deal. Meat packers 
do their own research, spending $15 million a year, much of 
it in the hunt for new outlets for by-products. It was never 
quite true that the packers used everything about a hog 
except his squeal, and it. requires a constant effort to keep 
it even approximately true. For example, synthetic deter- 
gents are taking the place of the soap which is made from 
animal fats, but thanks to research detergents can now them- 
selves be made from inedible animal fats, as can a. great 
variety of other chemical products. And the new drugs, 
cortisone and ACTH, started out as costly by-products of 
packing plants. 


This great industry is based on natural and human 
resources which could not be marketed nearly so profitably 
in any other form. The grass and hay of the dry ranges 
of the western plains and mountains, and the stony upland 
pastures and cut-over forests of the eastern and Great Lakes 
States, can hardly be harvested at all except by livestock ; in 
spite of the American fondness for corn bread and corn- 
flakes only about one-tenth of the 3 to 34 billion bushels 
of maize grown each year manages to get sold or given away 
for human consumption, either. at home or abroad. The 
location of these natural resources still determines the main 
patterns of livestock farming and it is the location of under- 
employed human resources that has set the direction of one 
of today’s chief developments in the industry, the southward 
movement. For in the south much of the time of farmers 


and farm labourers has been going to waste, as it would do 
elsewhere were it not for livestock farming, which is planned 
to dovetail into the seasonal needs of other crops, so that 
the year-round demand for labour is comparatively steady. 
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American Notes 


The Air Force Tips the Balance 


It is understood that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
recommended, in the proposals which they have now sub- 
mitted to the civilian authorities for next year’s defence 
budget, that the Air Force’s sights should be raised to about 
140 groups of aircraft, to be achieved by 1954, instead of 
the 95 groups which are its present target and which will 
be reached before long. A substantial number of the new 
groups will be tactical, to give support to ground troops ; 
the Army has been begging for this, but the Air Force 
refused to spare more than a few crumbs from the strategic 
bombers’ table as long as it was limited to 95 groups. Naval 
aviation is also apparently to get rather richer fare next year. 


These titbits have made it easier for the other two services 
to swallow a recommendation which tips the theory of 
balanced strength decisively in the Air Force’s favour and 
which a few weeks ago seemed likely to revive 1949’s inter- 
service brawl. What in fact seems to have happened is that, 
under pressure from Mr Lovett, the new Secretary of 
Defence, the Joint Chiefs have at last agreed, in practice 
as well as in principle, that the real meaning of the theory 
is not that the three services must balance each other, at 
least as far as appropriations are concerned, but that together, 
and with the help of America’s allies, they must balance 
the military strength of all potential enemies. 


It is now for the Bureau of the Budget and the President 
to decide whether the country can afford to satisfy the Joint 
Chiefs’ requirements for next year. But whatever is decided 
Congress will almost certainly give the Air Force what it 
wants. It is true that the defence appropriations for the 
current fiscal year, finally agreed at just under $57 billion, 
contain only $1 billion, instead of the $5 billion proposed by 
the Senate, for emergency Air Force expansion, but this is 
only because plans for spending the extra money are not yet 
ready. Congress promised that more would be there for 
the asking whenever it was wanted. The big Air Force men 
seem to be on the point of winning their long fight in 
Congress, but the big atom men are already moving into 
their places, with demands for quintupling the present 
expenditure of $1 billion a year on atomic development. 
They argue that this would before long enable substantial 
savings to be made on armaments as a whole. This is an 
argument that has much popular appeal, especially now that 
the public has been told by the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission that no moral opprobrium need be 
attached to the use of smal] atomic weapons against troops 
in the field. 


x * * 
Queue for Credit 


The first real test of the brakes placed on the expansion 
of bank credit last spring seems to be approaching. In the 
week ending October 3rd business loans of New York City 


‘reporting banks, which account for about one-sixth of the 


national total, expanded by $117 million, the sharpest rise 
since February. They are now $547 million higher than 
they were at the end of June, though in the comparable 
months last year they rose by nearly twice as much. From 
all over the country comes the same story of the seasonal 
upswing in loans, as crops move to market, being added to 
heavy demands for defence credits. Many bankers feel 
that interest rates must move up again. 

The precipitous rise in bank loans, set off by scare-buying 
after the invasion of Korea, began to level off m April when 
the Federal Reserve System ceased pegging government bond 
prices, bankers set up a voluntary screening system for loans, 
and the public began to realise that the shortages it feared 
were still far away. But now the FRB, which last spring 
won from a grudging Treasury relief from its obligation to 
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hold government securities at a given price level, may have 
to beat a partial retreat. At the beginning of this month 
the FRB had to buy, in one week, $565 million of goverp. 
ment securities to rescue a Treasury issue which the banks 
in view of the demand for loans, could not take up. Among 
the purchases were the first long-term bonds it has bought 
since early July. The Treasury must not only find about 
$3 billion of new money before January Ist to cover the 
deficit in the government accounts, but also, during 


1g§ 
must reckon with refunding, which may reach a Bi 
$42 billion. The issues which mature or are callable nex: 
year are, in the main, war bonds floated at 2 per cent, only 
a shade more than the Treasury is now paying for 11-month 
money. Washington also fears that, with the queue for credit 
lengthening, even essential borrowers may be turned away 
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empty-handed ; for political purposes, at least, home-buyers 
cannot be dismissed as non-essential. Thus the FRB will 
be under heavy pressure, not, certainly, to go back to the 
bad old system of pegging government bond prices, but to 
increase the bond resources of the banks and help the 
Treasury by re-entering the bond market. 


The Secretary of the Treasury hopes that increased saving, 
and an enthusiastic response to the savings bond drive now 
going on, the biggest since the war, will hold off the renewed 
inflationary assault which he fears is just around the corner 
and which will be strengthened if there is a deliberate easing 
of money. But how unwise it might be to count on con- 
tinued consumer resistance is shown by the $155 million 
rise in instalment credit at the end of August, the largest 
since last September. The public has not been slow to take 


advantage of Congressional insistence that hire-purchase 
terms be made easier. 


* x * 


Truman’s Top Secrets 


His press conference once more proved a trap for the 
President when he tried to justify a very mild extension of 


‘the regulations relating to official secrets. This new order, 


issued last month, directs the heads of all federal agencies 
and departments, some sixty or more, to adopt for secret 
papers the security classifications used by the Departments 
of State and Defence: top secret, secret, confidential and 
restricted. (It is rumoured that beyond “ top secret ” lics @ 
realm labelled “ cosmic.”) ‘Handling of papers so stamped 
is prescribed ; some must be kept in safes, others musi not 
be discussed on the telephone. With the rearmament drive. 
civilians and civilian agencies have had to be given access 
to military plans ; the Department of Defence, which sends 
its documents under armed guard and permits only “ c!assi- 
fied” caretakers to burn “classified trash,” has been 
haunted by the thought that in less security-conscious agen- 
cies these same papers might be left lying unguarded. Editors 
and publishers, consulted at an early stage, had rejected 
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the idea, and the order, consequently, was carefully phrased 
to make it clear that it applied only to information of 
military value and that it would not be used to restrict the 
fiow of legitimate news. 


The thunder and lightning from the outraged press was 
not long in coming, but it was so palpably disproportionate 
to what was involved, and certain newspapers have so 
notorious a reputation for publishing whatever they can get 
hold of, that the storm might have blown itself out. Mr 
Truman, however, justifiably indignant at the outcry, made 
the mistake of offering examples of stories which should not 
have been printed, and the incredible blunder of choosing 
three cases in which the information had, in fact, been 
released by the Department of Defence, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the civilian defence authorities. In the 
last case, publication of certain maps had actually been 
requested, in order to induce volunteers for the civilian 
defence services to come forward. But the President insisted 
that the newspapers should have used their own judgment 
and refused to co-operate. It was on this occasion that he 
made the hair-raising statement that 95 per cent of all secret 
information in the hands of the government had been pub- 
lished—a declaration which might also be taken to show how 
widely the intelligence agencies would like to cast their net. 
The clarifying order which followed swiftly clarified away 
most of what the President had said on the spur of the 
moment ; editors need not look gift horses from “ respon- 
sible ” officials in the mouth, though they must decide who 
is responsible. 


The problem of safeguarding military secrets without per- 
mitting officials to abuse this power is an old one, and never 
satisfactorily solved. The new order falls far short of assur- 
ing perfect security ; it does not touch Congressmen, one of 
whom it was who shouted the secret of the hydrogen bomb 
over the air, nor does it prevent newspapers from publishing 
anything they learn. On the other hand, the critics, if they 
would recognise that a problem exists, have a strong case 
for pointing out that no effective machinery is created for 
“ declassifying ” secret information ; nor is there any real 
way of appealing from the decision of a civil servant who 
may be covering up inefficiency, or, more probably, be 
swayed by timidity. 


* x * 


Exploring the South 


To Senator Karl Mundt, a Republican from South 
Dakota, the political country below the Mason-Dixon line 
seems well worth prospecting for the votes needed to give the 
Republicans victory in next year’s presidential election. He 
has been making preliminary surveys for some time and has 
come to the conclusion that the South can best be exploited 
by an alliance between conservatives of both parties. 
Recently he announced:-that a “ committee to explore political 
realignment” had been formed to prepare the ground for 
-such a coalition; its membership and support were kept 
secret, but this was perhaps only suitable for a body that is 
going to wage political warfare. It also resembles democratic 
propaganda agencies in its purpose, “to stop the encroach- 
ment of the all-inclusive centralised super-state,” which is 
said to be preparing the way for Communism in America. 


Like all good propagandists, Senator Mundt is offering 
rewards to Democrats who come over to his side. He pro- 
poses that the Republican presidential candidate should be 
someone pleasing to the Southern Democrats and that, if 
the vice-presidential candidate is not a Southern Democrat, 
several of them should be promised posts in the Cabinet. 
More important, he would guarantee that Southern Demo- 
crats in Congress who join the alliance should keep their 
patronage rights and seniority, which means their committee 
chairmanships. And finally, Mr Mundt would draft a Repub- 
lican platform that would be acceptable to the South ; he 
would get round the question of civil rights for Negroes, 
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which has hitherto been the irreconcilable difference |). tween 


Republicans and Southern Democrats, by leaving i: ; 
vidual state governments. 


Senator Mundt’s dream is a very old one, but its ©hances 
of fulfilment seem better than ever before. Conservatives 
of both parties have been working together in Congres; 


0 indi- 


for years and today they control both houses. [n the 
last election a group of Southern Democrats openly re. olteq. 
under the name of States’ Righters, and managed to carry 


four states. Next year, if President Truman stands again. 
the rebels are expected to be stronger and to include such 
famous champions as Senators Byrd of Virginia and }ussel] 
of Georgia, and Governor Byrnes of South Carolina. a)! of 
whom held aloof Jast time. 


But so far these leaders have shown no open interest jin 
Mr Mundt’s approach, nor is there any evidence that it 
would find favour with his own party. There the machine 
politicians would be unlikely to make the very substantial 
concessions he suggests unless they could see no other chance 
of avoiding a Republican disaster. And to liberal Republicans 
his civil rights scheme seems a betrayal of the party’s birth- 
right and one that would ensure its defeat in the important 
industrial states of the North, which are more essential to 
victory than are the southern states. Finally, while Senator 
Mundt’s slogan of “ think alike, vote alike ” may seem logical, 
it is in fact a contradiction of the American political tradition, 
when applied to party alignments. 


* * * 


Rainmaking Comes to Stay 


It was Nature, not Dr Irving Krick of the Water 
Resources Development Corporation, that brought heavy 
rains to the parched Pacific north-west last week and cased 
the shortage of hydro-electric power that has been holding 
up aluminium output. But Dr Krick, whose rainmaking 
activities are still regarded with the utmost suspicion by the 
Weather Bureau, the federal agency most intimately con- 
cerned with them, got official recognition as a result of the 
drought from another federal a , the Bonneville Power 
Administration, in the form of a $59,000 contract. The 
Water Resources Corporation has, however, been asked to 
postpone its activities until the effectiveness of Nature’s inter- 
vention can be judged, to the satisfaction of farmers who 
want to get their wheat harvests in. 


Neighbouring wheat farmers earlier this year employed 
the firm to supply the moisture their crops need ai the 
beginning of the summer. Its success infuriated fruit growers 
whose cherries were ruined by the two inches of rain which 
Dr Krick’s men made to the wheat farmers’ order. His 
operators seed clouds with silver iodide crystals to make 
them drop their water, but rainfall can be prevented by 
excessive seeding. The cherry growers are reported to have 
started a rival organisation, Sunshine Unlimited, which will 
follow after Dr Krick’s men and frustrate their operations 
by overseeding the clouds. 


Nowadays any western farmer who has trouble wit) the 
elements can put the blame on Dr Krick ; snowfalls «ngi- 
neered by him, to increase water supplies in the vailcy’, 
have blocked mountain roads and, although he claims he 
has never been responsible for a hail-storm, he is frequently 
threatened with damage suits for the crops spoiled and the 
chickens killed by them. Last summer he was even accused 
in Congress of having been res le for the Kansas floods 
a suggestion that is not as ic as it sounds, for his 


+ 
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S; 


operations are on a scale almost large enough to justily 1 
In 1950 he was so successful in relieving the drought wich 
threatened the south-west with a new dust bow! that 11s 
year the Water Resources Development Corporation, w!ch 
employs 120 people, has had forty contracts to seed clouds 
over 330 million acres west of the Missouri river, an "2 
ten times bigger than New York State. Rainfall in districts 
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vsteatlv heavier than in unseeded districts nearby. Dr 
Krick’s firm is by no means the only one in the business and, 
» arroversial as it is, rainmaking seems to have come to stay. 


* * e 
Still Hope for the Seaway 


On September 28th the President announced that, 
inless Congress assured am early start on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, he would support independent 


Canadian action as a “ second best,” though he had a strong 
preference for joint development by the two countries. He 
aiso reached an agreement with the Canadian Prime Minister 
that, if Canada went ahead on the seaway alone, the two 
countries would try to make arrangements for simultaneous 


joint development of a $400 million hydro-electric plant. In 
sither event, this will presumably be built on Barnhart 
Island in the International Rapids section of the river, 


opposite Massena, New York, by agreement between the 


rt 


Province of Ontario on the one side and either the Federal 


Government or New York State Power Authority on the’ 


other, to share the cost and the resulting power. 

If Canada were to construct the seaway alone it would 
lie on the Canadian side of the river, and so, presumably, 
Canada would control the freight rates on shipping—which 
is predominantly American. Whoever builds the seaway, 
the American public would therefore pay the major share 
of the expense in the form of toll charges and power costs. 
There is thus new pressure on Congress to approve a project 
which has been before it periodically for over ten years and 
which, when it came up again last February, was thought to 
have a better chance of passage than ever before. This was 
because the project has recently found new support among 
the steel interests, alarmed at the rapid depletion of iron 
ore in the Middle West and eager for direct access to the 
great deposits of Canadian ore in Labrador. Nevertheless, 
on July 28th the House Committee on Public Works pigeon- 
holed the Seaway Bill by a vote of 15 to 12. 

Now, however, there is fresh cause for optimism. On 
October 1st Representative Blatnik, a Democrat from Minne- 
sota, introduced a new Bill authorising the construction both 
of the seaway and of the power project. It was hoped that 
this Bill would meet earlier objections by including provisions 
for complete advance information on costs (provisionally 
estimated at about $818 million), for determining toll rates, 
and for the submission of final plans for Canadian approval. 
But the objections are. coming in just as usual, from the 
spokesmen of such ailing industries as coal mining and rail- 
ways, who fear the competition of hydro-electric power and 
water transport. 

Whether the seaway is built by Canada alone, or by the two 
countries, one other controversy remains: who is to develop 
the power project on Barnhart Island—the Federal Govern- 
ment, through a public authority, or New York State, dis- 
tributing the power over private lines ? : 
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Shorter Notes 


As expected, President Truman, on signing this year’s 
foreign aid Bill, promptly appointed Mr Averell Harriman 
to be Mutual Security Director. This is a new post created 
in the new Act: Mr Harriman will be directly responsible 
to the President for co-ordinating not only economic and 
military assistance to foreign countries, but also technical 
assistance under Point Four, He will also be nominal head 
of the new Mutual Security Agency which is shortly to 
replace the Economic Co-operation Administration ; like 
its predecessor, it will deal only with economic aid, and Mr 
Harriman is expected to appoint a deputy to handle its 
day-to-day operations. 

* 

With most unusual willingness Congress has given the 
Export-Import Bank an additional $1 billion, raising its total 
lending authority to $4.5 billion. A Senate report said this 
generosity was. explained by the growing demand for loans 
to finance the production abroad of strategic metals and 
other essential supplies, but Congress was certainly 
encouraged by the fact that the bank was making loans te 
help countries, such as India, to buy American cotton. 


* 


South Dakota, swimming against the national tide, has 
cut taxation by $8,000,000 a year, abolishing taxes on liquor 
and cigarettes and reducing the sales and automobile taxes. 
The state has thus kept, to most people’s surprise, a promise 
made when these taxes were imposed after the war to finance 
a special ex-servicemen’s bonus by bonds which have now 
been paid off. 

* 


After every census the United States centre of population 
is calculated by an intricate process which, ignoring 
Columbus, regards the country as a flat platter balanced on 
a pin-point which moves with changes in the distribution 
of the population on the surface of the platter. The pivotal 
point has been moving steadily west since the first census 
in 1790, but for the last sixty years it has been in Indiana. 
Now it has left the “ Hoosier” State for Illinois, forty-two 
miles further west in ten years, the biggest movement since 
1890; even more Pont sot By it has begun to move 


south as well. 
* 


Maryland is at last being freed of its civil war debts. 
Before long the Federal Government proposes to pay interest, 
amounting to $171,000 which it owes to the city of Baltimore 
on money spent to build fortifications in order to protect 
Washington from the Confederate armies in 1863. And the 
Mayor of Frederick, Barbara Frietchie’s town, has just paid 
the local banks the final instalment of a loan incurred. a 
year later, when the town was obliged to pay another Con- 
federate general $200,000 to save itself from being burnt. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Iron Curtain Harvest 


] N eastern Europe the harvest is completed and most of 
the farmers have turned to the task of fulfilling their 
autumn ploughing and sowing targets on time. By all 
accounts the harvest has been a bumper one, and no effort 
has been spared to gather it all safely in. The authorities in 
the satellite states have not been content with merely 
material rewards and penalties; they have used every 
propaganda device to catch the peasants’ imagination and to 
spur them on to ever greater enthusiasm for the speedy col- 
lection of what, in a gesture of solidarity with the Soviet 
peace campaign, has been commonly called the “ peace 
harvest.” Loud-speaker vans have toured the harvest fields 
bringing musical greetings from nearby urban workers ; the 
portraits of especially hard-working peasants have been pro- 
minently displayed ; “cultural brigades ” have entertained 
the peasants during their lunch hours ; and, above all, they 
have been ‘exhorted and encouraged in every possible way 
to emulate the example and achievements of their Soviet 
brothers. 

Ftom the evidence available it seems that the Communists 
have been justified in their boasts of a bumper harvest. A 
preliminary estimate gives the total crop of bread and coarse 
grains in all the satellite countries, including the Soviet zone 
of Germany, as over 39.§ million metric tons. This is 
slightly better than last year when the harvests were gener- 
ally excellent. In Poland the total grain harvest is estimated 
at over 12.§ metric tons; in Czechoslovakia at nearly § 
million ; in Hungary at over.6 million ; in Bulgaria at nearly 
3.§ million ; in Rumania at over 7 million; and in the 
Soviet zone at nearly § million tons. But, however good the 
yields may have been, the crucial point for the east Euro- 
pean governments now is the extent to which the peasants 
are fulfilling their compulsory delivery quotas. If the state 
granaries are not full to everflowing, jubilation over the 
bountiful harvest will be very much modified. 


Resistance to Compulsory Deliveries 


Here again it is impossible to form anything but the 
vaguest picture of what is going on ; in any case the final 
position cannot be known until the final delivery dates have 
been reached. In the meantime it is difficult to strike a balance 
between the glowing accounts of peasants who have fulfilled 
and over-fulfilled their delivery targets and the disapproving 
reports about those who have either failed to meet their obli- 
gations or have handed in inferior grain. On the whole, it 
seems fair to say that the authorities are often experiencing 
considerable difficulty in getting the peasants to disgorge 
the requisite amounts of grain. Throughout the area, they 
seem to have had recourse to a greater display of force than 
last year in getting in the deliveries. In Poland and Bulgaria, 
especially the former, deliveries appear to be up to, and 
even ahead of, schedule. But in Hungary the situation seems 
to be less satisfactory ; there are complaints of deliberate 
sabotage and of stupid peasants who do not understand the 
need for more grain ; and rewards in the shape of vouchers 
for the purchase of consumer goods are being used 
to lure the farmers into producing their grain. And in 
. Czechoslovakia the government has not tried to hide the 
fact that deliveries are lagging behind, although at the 
beginning of this month it was announced that specially good 
deliveries in some regions had made up for shortages in 


other areas. The authorities put the blame for these on the 


kulaks, who have not only hidden away their own grain, but 
have encouraged the smaller peasants to go slow. 


In blaming the richer peasants for their difficulties in | 
countryside, the Czech Communists are probably not far 
wrong. Refusal to meet the State’s demands on his grain js 
perhaps the most effective protest against collectivisatio: 
open to \the farmer. Indeed, wherever the Communic 
authorities throughout eastern Europe have trouble in secur- 
ing for themselves the first-fruits of the harvest, they must 
know that the fault lies largely in the hostility aroused by 
their own policy. of pushing ahead with collectivisation. 
Wherever deliveries are behindhand, it is principally the 
private farmers who are to blame. One recent report, for 
instance, from a district in Czechoslovakia, said that whereas 
the co-operatives had delivered 102.2 per cent of their quotas 
the private farmers’ had only delivered 31 per cent. 


No Halt to Collectivisation 


Yet opposition to collectivisation is having no effect en 
the Communists’ policy of multiplying collective farms by 
all means short of actual coercion. In Hungary there has 
been something of a major drive for collectivisation in recent 
months. In spite of the pause.during the summer months, 
the Hungarian Minister of Agriculture was able to announce 
recently that the number of families in collectives (which a 
year ago amounted to 105,000) has now risen to 230.000. 
All the same the proportion of arable land belonging to the 
collective and state farms does not amount to much more 
than 20 per cent of the total ; and it is typical of the extreme 
caution with which collectivisation is being tackled 
throughout eastern Europe, that the Hungarian Premier 
said last week that the government was now concentrating, 
not on setting up new collectives, but on consolidating 
existing ones. 


Elsewhere, less publicity has been given to collectivisation 
and it is clear that progress has been slow and opposition 
great. Bulgaria has made most progress ; Mr Chervenkov 
recently claimed that 50 per cent of the arable land was now 
cultivated by collectives. But this represents only an increase 
of about 6 per cent during 1951—a much slower rate of 
increase than during the previous year. In Czechoslovakia 
about 18 per cent of the arable land is in the collective and 
state farms ; in Poland, not much more than 13.5 per cent; 
and in Rumania, little more than 8 per cent. 


Confronted with this slow progress, the Communist 
authorities have been quick to turn the bountiful 1951 
harvest to the best possible propaganda use. It has been 
turned into a gigantic advertisement for collectivisation and 
no opportunity has been lost to point out what much better 
results it produces than the old-fashioned methods ever did. 
In Rumania, for instance, a recent ernment decree has 
claimed that the average yield obtained by the collecuve 
farms has been 25 per cent greater than that registered by 
individual farms. Again, in Bulgaria, Mr Chervenko. ha: 
triumphantly announced that 

All peasants can now see in practice what the land can 
yield when it is worked by co-operatives and by machines 
according to modern scientific principles. 

Such statements are, in fact, the purest propaganda. The 
ineradicable dislike of the peasants for collectivisation has 
always acted as a deadweight on the productivity o 
collectives. The Communist leaders must know this ; n¢ver- 
theless—ideological considerations apart—the urgent need 
for more manpower to carry out-their ambitious indu:t™ 
plans, forces them to push en with collectivisation. 
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Foypt and the Canal Zone 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


Few of the Egyptians who this week toured the cities of 
Cairo and Alexandria shouting “ The British Army must go 
have in fact seen a British soldier since the last British 
company left the Kasr el Nil Barracks, Cairo, at the end 
of March. 1947. After that date Alexandria, the whole of 
the Nile delta amd Cairo have been visited only by small 
narties of British officers and other ranks on leave and 
wearing civilian clothes. 

The Army and Royal Air Force installations and camps 
are entirely concentrated in a marrow zone which runs 
parallel w th the Suez Canal and the Great Bitter Lake from 
Ismailia to Kabrit, a few miles to the north of Suez. Egyptians 


dislike living in the Canal Zone because it is so far away 
from Cairo and the delta towns. 


The journey from Cairo to Fayid, on the’Great Bitter Lake, 
where the general headquarters of Middle East land forces 
is situated, 1s accomplished in twenty minutes by air. By the 
straight Suez Desert road the seventy-odd miles can be 
covered swiftly by car, though in the summer months the 
more pleasant route is through Heliopolis and along the 
banks of the Sweet Water Canal through Tel el Kabir to 
Ismailia. On both these roads some thirty miles from the 
Suez Canal there is a road block and a wooden hut manned 
by four or five bored Egyptian policemen. When Anglo- 
Egyptian relations are cordial the barriers are removed and 
the policemen sleep in their huts or wave their hands and 
smile at cars as they pass. When relations are strained the 
barriers are lowered, each car leaving the Canal Zone must 
stop and all the British passengers must produce their pass- 
ports duly stamped with a visa for Egypt before they are 
allowed to travel to Cairo. No military vehicles pass these 
control points without special authority, and all the British 
service personnel wear civilian clothes whether on leave or 
duty outside the Canal Zone. 

Inside the Zone the British forces enjoy many facilities 
which were granted by the present Prime Minister, Nahas 
Pasha, when he and his colleagues signed the Treaty of 
Alliance in 1936. British soldiers or airmen can enter and 
leave the Canal Zone base without passport formalities. If 
they have an accident when driving or commit any crime or 
misdemeanour they are tried by a British court-martial, and, 
although it is net specifically mentioned in the Treaty the 
men serving in the Canal Zone use the Army Post Office and 
their mail is not subject to the delays of the Egyptian censor. 
The soldier receives his newspapers from London far more 
quickly than the civilian in Cairo and these, too, are 
uncensored, though the military authorities cut matter which 
might offend the Egyptian government or the royal family. 


The Training Areas 


he Egyptians agreed in the Treaty to allow large desert 
areas around the Canal to be used for military exercises and 
training. The Army and. the RAF bases have excellent port 
facilities at Port Said amd Suez and use the railways and 
toads in the immediate hinterland. No other area of the 
vast region now known as the Middle East has these advan- 
‘ages as well as an unlimited pool of semi-skilled manpower. 
Egyptian contractors have built bungalows and villas by 
the Great Bitter Lake which they furnish and let to British 
ofhcers for high rents. Elsewhere the troops are houséd in 


‘argc camps and in Butlin-type dwellings for families of all 
ane cciow that of golonel. The British authorities have 
Hever attempted to disguise the fact that the figure of 10,000 
‘Cops and 400 pilots together with the necessary per- 
ne lor administrative and technical duties mentioned 
in tne annex to the Treaty has been exceeded. Strangely 
‘nougn the Egyptians do not appear to mind this. “If 
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foreign troops are stationed on Egyptian soil it does net 
matter whether there are hundreds or thousands, it is the 
fact that there are troops at all we deplore,” the Egyptian says. 


It is typical of the violent nationalist fever that has spread 
over the Middle East that men who are earning good wages 
in the Zone from the British Army joined the recent demon- 
strations to demand the immediate evacuation of all British 
forces from Egypt, well knowing that if the British did leave 
they would be left unemployed. The tradesman who sells 
vegetables to the canteens or curios to individual soldiers 
knows he wouid be ruined if the army were evacuated ; but 
he, too, is swayed by the majority; he believes the oft-repeated 
statements of politicians and journalists that the wealth of 
the country has been “stolen” by British imperialists and 
that when they leave Egypt everyone will be comfortable. 
Nor oes the average Egyptian newspaper reader realise that 
many rich Pashas have used the “ imperialist ” bogy to divert 
the attention of the fellah from the prosperity of the Egyptian 
upper classes. 


Away from .the hysterical crowds of demonstrators, 
thoughtful Egyptians have been amazed at Persia’s success 
in its quarrel with Britain. They, too, believe the government 
of Nahas Pasha is wise to abrogate the 1936 Treaty. This 
view is to some extent due to a fear in the minds of many 
intelligent Egyptians that as long as Whitehall administers 
the Sudan the Nile water:may at some time be diverted there, 
with appalling effects on the economy of the lower Nile 
valley, which depends on irrigation. However, the most 
serious bitterness towards Britain has arisen from Whitehall’s 





MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE TREATY OF ALLIANCE 
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refusal to supply the Egyptians with arms and ammunition at 
a time when they believe that they were engaged in a life- 
and death struggle with the Jews. The Egyptian feels that 
Britain, if still a great power, should in some way have pre- 
vented the establishment of the state of Israel, whose 
economic and territorial expansion is feared. Owing to the 
omissions of the Arabic press even the intelligent Egyptian 
believes that Britain has done nothing to meet Egyptian 
demands and its “ national aspirations ” ; and he is resentful 
of this. Only a handful of brave men-will dare to voice their 
disapproval of the Wafdist bill to abrogate the Treaty. 


The demonstrations of this week may well be followed by 
outbursts of terrorism. Terrorist gangs are already well 
organised in the Canal Zone where, during the past few 
years, they have made almost nightly raids on British 
ordnance dumps. The stolen arms and ammunition could 
now be used against the British soldier as he moves about the 
zone. Roads may be mined and_ military equipment 
sabotaged, and the Egyptian police would be powerless 
to arrest the guerrillas even if they wished to dc so. There 
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is little likelihood of deliberate attacks on British women and 
children. The terrorists would more probably devote them- 
selves to harassing the smallest outposts and to secking to 
destroy the material resources of Canal zone. Their 
efforts are, in any case, likely to prevent a less serious problem 
than would the total withdrawal of Egyptian labour and 
supplies. To adjust itself to the latter possibility the garrison 
of the zone will have to reorganise much of its present 
way of life. 


Japan’s New Mainland 
Trade 


\ 

On September 20th the Japanese Trade Ministry announced 
new and more liberal regulations under which trade with 
Communist’ China could be carried on. These relaxations 
had been made possible by the recent removal of American 
controls over Japanese textile exports to China. Their 
most important effect is that Japanese businessmen may 
now offer textiles in exchange for imports of Chinese 
coal, iron ore, salt, soya beans, tung oil and other basic 
commodities. This may prove a much more significant 
advance towards the revival of Sino-Japanese trade than at 
first appears, for the exchange of textiles against Chinese 
coal and iron ore has in the past been one of the great staples 
of Japan’s foreign trade. 

Before the war Japan imported 3,500,000 tons of coal a 
year from the mainland, and as recently as last year 65 per 
cent of all its coal imports came from Communist China. 
Japan’s steel industry is particularly interested, because the 
coalfields of Japan itself produce little coal suitable for steel- 
making, and China is the only source of coking coal within 
a reasonable distance. The embargo on trade with China 
imposed after that country entered the Korean war forced 
the Japanese to buy coking coal for their steelworks in 
America and even more distant countries, at nearly double 
the Chinese price and with a serious aggravation of their 
shipping shortage. 

There is little doubt thatthe Peking Government, which 
has been grappling with an acute shortage of cotton this 
summer, will welcome the new development. - Japanese 
business men have, of course, expressed great enthusiasm, 
and are talking about a possible Chinese demand for 100 
million yards of cotton goods a year, at least half of which 
they feel sure they can meet. It is reported in Tokyo that 
exporters have already requested permission to ship over 10 
million yards of cloth to China. And in addition to the 
exchange of cotton textiles for coal, Japanese firms are nego- 
tiating the sale of rayon and other chemical textiles to China 
against payment in sterling. 

Tokyo officials are still cautious about the extent to which 
Japan can recover its formerly vast trade with the mainland 
while it is limited to offering the Chinese textiles and con- 
sumer goods; but the Trade Ministry hopes to obtain 
300,000 tons of coal and 100,000 tons of iron ore from 
China during the current financial year, and permission has 
already been granted for an import of 38,500 tons of coal. 
These figures are, of course, small in comparison with those 
of prewar years, when a quarter ~of all Japan’s trade was 
done with China and Manchuria. They are small, too, in 
relation to Japan’s immediate needs ; it is estimated that in 
the second half of this financial year the country will be short 
of coal to the tune of 1,630,000 tons. The Sino-Japanese 
trade door is by no means wide open. But the new con- 
cessions, coupled with the recent — of Japan from 
the American ban on economic aid for countries which 


supply strategic goods to the Communist world, have enabled 
the Japanese to wedge a solid wooden sandal into the opening. 
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China Effervescent 


PexinG has just been celebrating thé second anniver.),, of 
the foundation of the Chinese People’s Republic jyith 
military parades, loud boasting and a crescendo of ab... of 
the “ imperialist ” nations. The organisation of politic.) pro. 
paganda in China by the present regime differs not me:.'y in 
degree, but in kind, from anything which has been atteipted 
in that country before. There is a systematic effort on a srand 
scale to speak directly to the vast uneducated masses ind to 
instil into their minds without the possibility of dissent o; 
criticism just the opinions, sentiments, and versions of news; 
which the Government thinks it proper for them to jaye. 
Hatred and contempt for the West are being inculcated in 4 
manner which makes all earlier “ anti-foreignism ” in China 
seem mere child’s play. The character of the new publicity 
organisation may be appreciated from a study of the in::ruc- 
tions recently issued in a joint resolution of the News Adminis- 
tration of the Central Government and the All-China Feders- 
tion of Labour. It.has been laid down that in factories, mine; 
and enterprises with over 300 workers which do not already 
possess wireless sets, trade unions must have them installed 
at public experise ; sets are also to be installed in workers’ 
dormitories and “workers and their dependents shou! be 
organised to listen in during their leisure hours.” This 
organised listening-in should be regarded as a main task of 
the unions and “should be regularly inspected and 
directed ”; it should be used “in promoting production, 
organising studies of current affairs, carrying out political 
education and developing cultural and educational activities.” 
Parallel with this approach a great political drive is being 
organised through the China Rdseatico! Workers’ Union, 
said to be 490,000 strong, for intensifying the “ Resist- 
America-Aid-Korea” campaign and collecting donations | % 
the purchase of arms. 


i 


America’s Weakness Stressed 


The Chinese people has certainly never before been sub- 
jected to such pressure to convert it to active support of its 
government’s policies, and it must find cause for strong 
emotions in the version of events unanimously presenied to 
it through all permitted channels of publicity. The Chinese 
are taught that they are directly menaced by the Americans 
and by America’s 47 puppet states which signed the Saa 
Francisco treaty, but that nevertheless, in alliance with the 
Soviet Union, they are more powerful than their adversaries. 
According to a widely broadcast editorial of the fenrmin }ih 
Pao, the American Government is 

in every respect similar to Japanese imperialism of six years 

ago. It is the deadly enemy of the Chinese people, 0! the 

peoples of Asia, and of the peoples of the world. However, 
one should not look only at the extremely evil countenance 
of US imperialism and fail to see why it is actually heading 
towards collapse. The plans of US imperialism to conquer 

Asia and enslave the Asian peoples are dangerous, bur 2 

the same time flimsy. 

It is held that the American Government, “which repre- 
sents only a handful of multi-millionaires such as Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Du Pont and Mellon,” has failed to learn the 
lesson of the defeat of Japan by the Chinese and Russian 
peoples—America’s ific campaign. naturally gets 10 
mention in this context—or to appreciate the “ irresistible 
strength of the Asian peoples in fighting for independen 
The self-restraint of the American and other United Nations 
Governments in keeping the war confined to Korea despite 
the Chinese intervention is inevitably misrepresente! ©y 
Chinese Communist publicity as proof that the Amer cans 
and their puppets have been defeated in Korea. The Kassong 
armistice negotiations have in this served the put- 
poses of the myth most admirably. were initiated of 
behalf of China at a time when the Communist forces ‘ix 
been so roughly handled that’ there was a possibility « 3 
military collapse which could not have been concealed. {"° 
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It can't 





happen 


here ! 





There’s never an embarrassing moment with this briefcase. It’s 
built for business trips . . . to hold papers and pyjamas—but 
separately | There are pockets for foolscap folders .. . and 
a zip-sealed compartment for personal things. An 
added traveller’s joy is the outside zip pocket 
—broad enough for the Decameron, deep 
enough for Punch, unfolded. This 
handsome case—in selected hog- 
grained leather, finished in a 
fine golden tan, and leather- 
lined—can be slimmed in a 
moment by two press studs: 
Lever lock and fittings of 
solid brass. Size 17” x 114". 
Price £7,10.0 post free ($23.75 
in U.S.A., including carriage 
and insurance). Also avail- 
able in smooth polished hide 
at £9.9.0. ($27.50). Money 
back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. 










Immediate dispatch. 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. (Dept. El), Woodhill Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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Welcome 


to the Inn 


There is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man by which so much happiness is 
produced as by a good tavern or inn. 


DR. JOHNSON 





beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 





What goes on? 





Usually, it goes like this: You pay for fuel to warm you 
and your house, and the warmth merely passes you by. It 
goes on through the room, on through the walls and on 
into the Great Beyond. Unless, indeed, you already have 
‘Fibreglass’ in your walls and ceilings. ‘FIBREGLASS’—THIN 
GLASS FILAMENTS SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES—JIS THE 
WORLD’S BEST INSULATION MATERIAL for heat, cold, sound 
or electricity. Installed under your roof, it keeps the 
temperature up, the fuel bill down and the future cosily 


secure (it lasts for ever). 





FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, 
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Kaesong talks averted this danger, while at the same time 
the fact that mo armistice has resulted and that active 
hostilities have continued has enabled Peking to claim not 
only that the Americans have been creating one provoca- 
tive incident after another to torpedo the armistice talks, 
but also that they have launched a major offensive which 
has been repelled by the North Koreans and Chinese 
“volunteers.” Peking radio quotes with satisfaction the 
hustralian Communist Burchett, who is a war correspondent 
on the Communist side of the Korean front: 


the planes under Ridgway’s command dare not tangle with 
Korean air force MIGs . . . the latest British aircraft have 
heen pulled out of front-line duties and relegated to ground 
support because they are completely outmatched by MIGs 
and downed with ease... . Van Fleet, with the racial 
arrogance of his military caste, croaks that there are 
Caucasian specialists at the front ; he cannot bear to think 


that his crack troops have been hurled back from the “ iron 
triangle ” by Asians. 


New Arrogance 


The Chinese have now apparently completely recovered 
their nerve, which had been temporarily shaken by the 
military reverses in the spring. The Communist leadership 
indeed deserves the utmost admiration for the skill with 
which it has utilised armistice negotiations to paralyse the 
United Nations Command while avoiding an armistice. The 
extreme arrogance and beastfulness of tone which were 
characteristic of Chinese Communist utterances at the 
beginning of the year have now returned. Speaking of the 
alleged American use of Japanese manpower and resources 
for intervention in Korea, the Kwangming Daily declares: 

This 1s something which cannot be tolerated by the Asian 
peoples—including the Japanese people—and particularly 
the peoples of China and the USSR who are chiefly respon- 
sible for safeguarding peace in the Far East. This blood- 
thirsty and aggressive alliance, aimed at promoting war, 
undermining peace and endangering the interests of the Asian 
peoples, will surely be smashed by the invincible and match- 
less forces of the Asian peoples, first and foremost the forces 
of China and the USSR. 

Just how, when and where these invincible and matchless 
forces are to be brought to bear is not explained, but the 
endless reiteration of such language, combined with the 
impression made by China’s seemingly successful interven- 
tion in Korea and immunity from counter-attack, are pre- 
paring the Chinese mind for further adventures in which 
there will be no doubt of victory. 


Stalin’s Atom Story 


Last week Marshal Stalin informed readers of Pravda that 
‘It is known that the Soviet Union has several times 
demanded the prohibition of the atomic weapon, but each 
time it has been refused by the Atlantic bloc of powers.” 
The bland assertion that the USSR has always sought to save 
the world from atomic war, while the West has always blocked 
its efforts, is one of the mainstays of Communist propaganda. 
By constant repetition, such claims have been made to assume 
‘ppeatance of fact in the minds of many people who have 
no time to study the record in detail. But the record itself 
tes a very different stéry. 

hg the very first meeting of the United Nations Atomic 
“Ty Commission (AEC), on June 14, 1946, the United 


States. 


¥ 


——. vhich at that time was alone in possessing atomic 
me ns _ the secrets of their manufacture, offered to 
er pe whole of its resources in this field to an inter- 
ne pvaatomic Development Authority, in which it claimed 
* Pivuleged position. The American proposals, known as 


the a 
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the “ Baruch plan,” were based on “ renunciation of the bomb 
@s a weapon,” disposal of existing bombs, and a great co- 
operative effort to use atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
“The peoples,” said Mr Baruch, “ want a programme not 
composed merely of pious thoughts, but of enforceable 
sanctions—an international law with teeth.” His government 
therefore held that, if there was to be any real security against 
the atomic threat, “‘ there must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not to use atomic energy 
for destructive purposes.” The Baruch plan was discussed 
at length, and endorsed, after amendment, by every member 
of the AEC except the Soviet Union and Poland. The only 
concrete counter-proposal tabled by Mr Gromyko. called for 
the signing of a convention by which all nations would 
solemnly promise not to make or use atom bombs, and to 
destroy any bombs they had ; this convention was to make no 
mention of enforcement, or even of international inspection. 
Only the faithful Polish delegate supported this proposal, 


which to most AEC members seemed a classic example of 
“ pious thoughts.” 


Mr Gromyko did, however, admit that some sort of con- 
trol system should in due course be created. Accordingly the 
AEC set up a committee of scientists to examine the technical 
possibility of effective control. In September, 1946, these 
scientists (including Soviet and Polish specialists) 
unanimously reported that. as far as available information 
went, control was technically possible. They also agreed 
that “clandestine manufacture of atomic weapons would be 
extremely difficult to discover, because it could be carried 
out in relatively small, easily concealed installations.” A 
second technical committee went into the control question 
even more carefully and reported that any really effective 
contro] system must include actual management of some 
stages of atomic energy development by an international 
authority. This committee also found that the international 
authority would need to have the power to make area and 
ground surveys ; but it recommended that powers of this kind 
should be carefully defined to prevent abuse. All members 


of the AEC, except the Soviet Union and Poland, approved 
these findings. 


Insistence on Veto Power 


Qn June 11, 1947, the USSR made its first proposals 
regarding inspection and contrpl. In their first form these 
were vague on many points; but, under questioning, Mr 
Gromyko revealed that the USSR still rejected any idea of 
international management, intended inspections to be only 
“ periodical,” forbade aerial surveys, and insisted that deci- 
sions even on minor sanctions could only be made by the 
Security Council—with its veto rule. In August, 1947, all 
members of the, AEC, except the USSR and Poland, regret- 
fully stated thaf the’ Soviet proposals were inadequate as a 
basis for effective control. The AEC, which had for over a 
year refrained from committing itself to a precise formula 
while it was still possible that the USSR might abandon its 
opposition, now formally adopted a report endorsing the 
need for effective international control on the lines of the 
Baruch plan. The USSR opposed the report and Poland 
abstained. 


No progress was made during the next eight months, and 
in May, 1948, the AEC adopted (all members concurring 
except the USSR and the Ukraine) a motion sus ing its 
meetings until the General Assembly should think fit to 
revive them. On November 4th the Assembly asked the 
AEC to resume meetings, and by 40 votes to six (the six 
being the Soviet bloc) endorsed the view of the majority in 
the AEC. The Assembly rejected, by the same large majority, 
a Soviet resolution repeating Mr Gromyko’s proposals of 
June, 1946, and June, 1947. Undaunted, Mr Gromyko 
served up similar proposals to the AEC in February, 1949 ; 
they met the same fate. In July, 1949, the AEC again 
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suspended its meetings, but in accordance with the 
Assembly’s wishes private talks were then begun between 
Britain, Canada, China, France, the USA and the USSR. 
In January, 1950, Mr Malik ended these talks by walking out. 


Meanwhile the Assembly had in November, 1949, rejected 
yet another Soviet proposal, on the now familiar lines, and 
had adopted instead by §3 votes to § the “ Essentials of 
Peace ” resolution, which called for the “ joint exercise ” of 
sovereignty in achieving atomic control. The same thing 
happened at the 1950 Assembly, which by the usual large 
majority rejected Mr Vyshinsky’s proposals and voted 49 to 
5 for the “Peace Through Deeds” resolution calling for 
atomic control on the basis already approved. 


If the USSR has been consistent in blocking agreement 
on any effective control system which would impose a real 
ban on atomic weapons, its record has been less logical in 
other respects. In 1946 Mr Gromyko held that the import- 
ance of international inspection had been grossly exagger- 
ated ; but in 1948 he claimed that the USA was paying less 
attention to it than the USSR, which, he said, treated it as 
one of the most effective methods of control. Throughout 
the debates the USSR has championed the cause of unfet- 
tered national sovereignty, alleging that international control 
would enable the USA to interfere in the affairs of smaller 
countries ; and the fact that every small country in the UN 
(except the Communist states) voted for joint exercise of 
sovereignty in 1949 has in no way altered the Soviet attitude. 
Most striking of all these contradictions was Marshal Stalin’s 
admission last week, after years of assertion that the USSR 
was only using atomic energy for peaceful purposes, that it 
was producing several types of atomic bombs. Perhaps it is 
forgotten in Moscow that in 1948 Mr Gromyko. defined 
atomic bombs as “ weapons of aggression, designed to exter- 
minate peaceful populations” and derided any suggestion 
that they could be weapons of defence. 
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The Plight: of Italy’s Heavy 


Industries 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


ReGGcio EMILia, a market and industrial town of | 
inhabitants, lies at the centre of the Emilian plain, 01! 
known as the “red belt” of Northern Italy. It cont 
Reggiane Mechanical Industries works, which until |. 
day had for over a year been forcibly occupied by tho 
former employees who obeyed the orders of the Com: 
trade unions. The recent history of the Reggiane is a: 
example of the ills that have afflicted Italian heavy ind 
in the postwar period. 

The main business of the Reggiane was, in norma! 
the building and repair of railway rolling-stock, tho 
also made a variety of industrial and agricultural ma 
During the war, however, the firm rapidly expande. 
diversified its activities; by 1941 it was making 
*planes and employing 11,000 men. Then, in 1944, - 
cent of the plant was destroyed by bombing ; by :\ 
of the war the labour force was down to 2,500. 7 
entered the postwar period burdened with the cost of : 


But this was not all. Like other heavy industries of the 
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type, it was obliged by law not only to keep on or reinstate 
part of its inflated wartime labour force, but to take on—for 
“ social” reasons—others whose claim to employment was 


their status as ex-servicemen, ex-partisans, and so forth 


As a result, the total labour force at the Reggiane shot up 


to 5,800. It remained at this figure for several years. 
until 1948 it was legally impossible to dismiss anybody 
even after that date any attempt at dismissing redu 
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- What colour is 
more production ? 


That’s what we said: if you find a factory producing more, 
more quickly and efficiently, what colour do you expect 
to see on the walls, the machinery, the controls ? 

This question matters a lot, and of course there’s no single 
answer to it. But we do know an answer to ¢ye-strain, 
greatest single factor causing fatigue and kéeping pro- 
duction down. That answer is: careful colour planning. 
Dingy dark greys and browns, which cloak dirt instead of 
making it easy to shift, are not good enough—even posi- 
tively harmful sometimes. Yet at no extra cost, when 
pasting, factories can be made lighter, more cheerful, 
easier places to keep clean and to work in. 

This improved atmosphere is always followed by im- 
proved production. 

In ‘Factory Painting for Increased 
Productivity’ you’ li find principles that 
can be applied with profit to any fac- 
tory, simply and interestingly set out 
with practical illustrations in colour. 
We will send you your copy, free of any 
obligation; if you will write for it to 
JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
COMPANIES 


LAMM LC 


The investor can obtain a well-diversified 
interest spread over the stocks and shares 0! 
these financial institutions through the medium 
of the 


Bank Insurance 
Trust Corporation 


Group of Unit Trusts 
* 


For full particulars, including prices of Units 
and their yields, apply through your stock- 
broker, banker, solicitor or accountant, or 
direct to the Managers of the Trusts :— 


BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD 


30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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_altas JACK SCRAP 
(MAY BE IN HIDING OR DISGUISED) 


MSs PB 
SD, A 


Bring your detective powers to bear on the 
search for scrap and you'll probably unearth tons 
of it disguised as old plant you never use or 


hidden in out of the way. corners of your 
warehouses, stockrooms 
and yards. 


The new steel every 
industry needs can bemade 
from the old steel it has 
done with. Find all you 


can. Round it up. Turn 
it in. 


Speed the 
SGRAP 


Your scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection, 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 


“FL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
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1E element sodium, a soft silvery and highly reactive 

metal, is never found free in nature but is widely 
‘ distributed in the form of compounds. The best known 
of these is sodium chloride or common salt—the raw 
material from which sodium and many of its compounds 
are produced commercially. Salt occurs abundantly in 
sea water, but industrial supplies are obtained mainly 
from deposits of rock salt left in the earth’s crust by the 
evaporation of prehistoric seas. Apart from the use of 
sodium in sodium vapour lamps, a familiar form of street 


lighting, the element itself is little known outside the 


chemical industry. 


1.C.1. produces sodium for a number of industrial processes, 
and uses it in large quantities to make sodium cyanide— 
for gold extraction, casehardening and electroplating—and 
sodium peroxide for textile bleaching. Other sodium 
compounds produeed by I.C.I. include salt, and the 
important heavy chemicals caustic soda and soda ash. 


Caustic soda is essential to the manu- 


facture of soap, paper, textiles, explosives 
and dyestuffs. Soda ash is used in so (ici 
many different industrial products and Ew 


processes that it is almost as vital to a _ 2 
nation’s industries as coal of iron. 

















“Get the Emidicta people to demon- 
strate their dictation machine in your offices. It ll open 


your eyes to a terrific saving in time and effort.” 














Send for Free Brochure or let us arrange a demonstration in 
your office. ’Phone or write: 


E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 


EMIDICTA DIVISION DEPT. 28, 
363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: Mayfair 8597 Grosvenor 7127/8 
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HOLME MOSS 
TELEVISION STATION 


for the British Broadcasting Corporation 


Contractors for the building 


and civil engineering work 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
for speed and efficiency in building and civil engineering 


LONDON, CARLISLE, JOHANNESBURG, LUSAKA 
ESTABLISHED IN 1848 
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Fashion designer's want felt 
for handbags, belts, furnishings, 
slippers, hats in neat shapes and 
charming colours. They know felt 
wears well, is dependable and keeps 
its shape and colour 


domestic, fashion or medica. 
your inquiries direct to BURY FELT 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTO. Hudcar 
Mills, Bury, Lanes. or 3500"! fill, 
London E.C.1. Phone: Centra! 4448. 


Engineers think of felt os 


the versatile materia! wh in be 
die-cut, chiselled, machined. They 
want it for goskets, filters, buffing 
rollers, shock absorbers and innum- 


erable other important functions 






Whatever your interest—industrial, 


send 
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orkers inevitably ran into strong opposition from the trade 
vv ons—chief among them the Communist-dominated 
—.. rv Labour—whose first tenet, naturally enough in 
» country ridden with chronic unemployment, is the pre- 
scriptive right of @ mam once employed to be always 
employed. As there was never enough work to go round, 


the firm—and its case was anything but unique—was in 
fact paying. through an inflated wages bill, a disguised dole 
o several hundred; if not several thousand, of its employees. 
Of course it did not do the state this service for nothing. 
Formerly financed wholly by private capital, the ‘Reggiane 
-eceived, from 1945 to 1950, a total subsidy of 4,240 million 
lire (about £2,500,000), mostly in the shape of loans from the 
FIM (Mechanical Industries Fund), the government agency 
whose task it is to shore up such troubled concerns. Though 
the FIM also came to hold part of the issued capital, it does 
not seem to have taken part—as it has elsewhere—in the 
actual management of the firm. 


It is an open question whether the Reggiane, any more 
than its fellow-patients in the FIM infirmary—Breda, 
Caproni, Isotta Fraschini, Ducati and the rest—could have 
overcome the handicaps of permanent over-expansion, lead- 
ing to artificially high wage-costs and overheads, and of a 
system of hand-to-mouth government finance scarcely 
designed to encourage initiative. The charges levelled at 
the Reggiane management by the trade unions are very 
similar to those recently made against such sister industries 
as Breda and Savigliano by economists whose political motives 
are not suspect: excessive reliance on old markets (the 
Reggiane in fact went back to doing 75 per cent of their 
work for the State Railways) and lack of initiative in working 
out, and retooling for, new individual lines of production, 
and in seeking new markets. At all events the Reggiane’s 
position worsened steadily as orders from the State Railways 
tapered off after the initial period of reconstruction, and new 
orders failed to come in: by the time the crisis came in 1950 
the deficit had risen from 754 million lire in 1948 and 514.5 
million lire in 1949 to a rate of 4 million lire (£2,350) per 
day. 


Labour Takes Over 


In May, 1950, the management, which in 1949 had man- 
aged to dismiss 800 employees by paying them a special 
bonus, attempted to dismiss 2,200 more. All three trade 
unions—Communist, Catholic and Social-Democratic— 
jomed in fighting the move. Attempts at a compromise 
solution came to nothing ; in October the dispute culminated 
in the occupation of the plant by the Chamber of Labour, 
this time alone. For a few months its members kept the 
plant running after a fashion ; early this year the electricity 
was cut off, and since then about 3,000 men have merely 
checked in and out every day. Finally, in May of this year, 
the government decided to write off the Reggiane as a dead 
loss and place it in official receivership ; eventually a new 
society was to be itstalled and the plant gradually brought 
back into operation on a very reduced scale. The Chamber 
of Labour, however, refused to evacuate the plant unless the 
dismissed workers were paid a special bonus over and 
above the normal-one: the estimated cost to the Italian 


reasury is about 1,000 million lire, which the government 
last Monday agreed to pay. 


C The Reggiane dispute became a national affair. The Italian 
ne of Labour (CGIL), besides launching a nation- 
. aipaign to “save the Reggiane,” used its case to 
. Port the programme of higher capital investment and 

Productivist” policy which it—in common with the ECA 
sg and the left wing of the Christian Democratic party 
re as been urging on the government. For the Communists 

° sages was largely one ¢* prestige. Reggio was the birth- 
ae: —_ of the Cucchi-Magnani breakaway move- 
aia less. than elsewhere could the party afford 

“* H's campaign against retrenchment in industry appear 
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a failure. So little, indeed, was this a local matter that Unita 
recently published a message of encouragement to the women 
of Reggio from the mother of a celebrated Soviet war heroine. 


Though the new concession will be claimed by the Com- 
munists as a victory for their leadership, the government 
has in fact clearly decided that it cannot afford to leave 
Reggio and the surrounding province in a state of economic 
depression and political ferment. It is trying to salvage 
what it can of the Reggiane, as it has come to the rescue of 
other over-expanded and tottering industries. The great 
Breda works near Milan, for instance, after eating up 27,000 
million lire (about £16 million) in FIM subsidies, is now 
being reorganised on a smaller scale by a government com- 
missioner. The Marchetti aviation works in Lombardy, 
which went bankrupt early in September, and the Savigliano 
and Nebiolo works at Turin, which are in much the same 
position as the Reggiane was in last year, are other candi- 
dates for government help. It remains to be seen whether 
these industries, whose troubles have chiefly been due to war 
and its consequences, can be helped back on to their feet 
by the Nato rearmament programme. 


No Change in Israel 


IsRAEL’s long Cabinet crisis is at Jast over. Mr Ben 
Gurion’s Socialist Mapai party has formed another coalition 
with the religious bloc. Over two months of negotiation 
have led to a solution which must astonish all who remember 
the bitterness of the Mapai’s querrels with the religious 
bloc last winter, as much as it must depress all who hoped 
that the elections on July 30th would lead to a more stable 
and strongly-based government for Israel. 


The Socialist Mapai emerged from the elections with 
45 out of the 120 seats—more than any of its rivals, but 
not nearly enough to be able to dispense with coalition 
partners. The two next largest groups are the General 
Zionists with 20 seats, and the very left-wing Mapam with 
15. Alliance with the latter, which is pro-Russian except 
where Russia is anti-Zionist, would have jeopardised the 
dollar flow on which Israel depends. The former have a 
strong claim to be included in the new Cabinet since they 
increased their representation from 7 to 20 seats, but 
negotiations with them broke down over Mr Ben Gurion’s 
refusal to allow the General Zionists to appoint a trade 
minister with authority over rationing and controls. Mr 
Ben Gurion was moved not so much by reluctance to put 
aside some of his socialist doctrines, as because he feared 
that the backbone of Mapai—the trade union vote—would 
be alienated if-he struck a bargain with the big business 
opponents of recent strikes and wage-claims, Hence his 
efforts at one stage to include Mapam as weil as the General 
Zionists in his team. Hence also his less ambitious but 
apparently equally abortive effort to wean the moderates 
from the extremists inside Mapam and thereby to split 
their party. 

In the event Mr Ben Gurion has dismally failed to gain 
the object—of securing a more stable majority—for which 
he went to the polls. Indeed he wilP be worse off, since 
his majority in the Knesset has shrunk from 28 to Io. 
Moreover, in order to secure the adherence of the religious 
bloc, Mr Ben Gurion has had to agree to shelve for the 
time being the question of religious education in the 
immigrant camps, over which the coalition broke apart in 
the Spring. This concession to the religious zealots is 
bound to create friction within the Mapai, since many of 
its members have strong anti-religious views. Altogether, 
a long life seems unlikely for such a weak coalition, which 
fails to take account of the trend of public opinion ‘as 
revealed at the polls. It is certainly the sort of government 
which a country in dire economic straits can il] afford. 
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The British Motor Industry—I 





Markets for Motors 


TS re-shipment from Canada of several thousand 
British cars as “ unsaleable ”-is not the happiest of 
portents for this year’s Motor Show. This year, for the 
first time, the car export curve that rose so consistently 
between 1946 and 1950 has turned downward ; in the 
eight months to the end of August, 240,811 cars and 
chassis valued at {74,735,808 were sent overseas, com- 
pared with 269,792 worth {78,376,002 in the same 
period of 1950. The decline can be attributed almost 
entirely to transitory, local, and even fortuitous 
circumstances. Reduced allocations of sheet steel and 
non-ferrous metals -have cut car production this year by 
8 per cent ; exports have fallen by 11 per cent. Cars 
are being sent back from Canada as a result of drastic 
restrictions on hire-purchase. Exports to Australia and 
New Zealand, the British car industry’s largest markets, 
were hampered in the early summer by the dock strikes. 
Exports of commercial vehicles rose by value and 
increased shipments of tractors and automotive spares 
have raised the total export earnings of the motor 
industries to a record rate of some £300 million a year, 
‘ the biggest return for any British exporting effort. 
Britain is probably exporting more cars than any other 
country but even without this year’s reminder that market 
conditions can change quickly, the-progress of British 
car exports since the war would have brought in its train 
inevitable questions. To what extent has success been 
due to conditions that may not be permanent such as 
shortage of dollars ? In an expanding and more com- 
petitive world could the British lead be maintained ? 
What are the rewards of success, and how can it be 
promoted ? 


There are three main types of cars that compete—or 
under normal conditions might be expected to compete— 
in the world market. First, the great bulk of American 
sales are of standard six-seater cars, with an unladen 
weight of 29-32 cwt.; secondly, British models 
are mainly in the 20-24 cwt. range, with a 
proportion of cars of 15-16 cwt.; thirdly, sales by 
continental makers fall chiefly between 12-14 cwt. 
with a proportion between 20-24 cwt. The post- 


war pattern of the world car trade might be ©: 1d: 
summarised thus. About half the exports of Britis) car 


go to countries where the average purchaser has $< ircely 


any opportunity to buy an American car and little io buy 
a Continental car. Where the customer has som fre+- 
dom to choose, American ears are rather more popular— 
as in Canada and South America where conditions are 


more akin to those of the United States than ‘0 this 
country. British cars of medium size have so far been able 
to hold their own with purchasers in middle-income 
groups abroad, but the lower-priced and more economical 
small Continental cars such as the Renault, the Fiat, and 
the Volkswagen are beginning to threaten them. The 
risk is that the British car industry will have to fight 
for sales at one end of the scale against the large and 
cheap’ American car, and against the small Continental 
type at the other.end. If the industry is to hold its Jeader- 
ship and increase its exports it will, under conditions of 
more competitive world trade, have to produce 
attractive vehicles at lower prices. 

What characteristics would such a vehicle need ? After 
the war there were some suggestions that British car 
production should be rationalised with the aim of pro- 
ducing cars closer to American standards. Such cars a3 
the Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth, with a wheel-base of 
110-115 inches, a weight of up to 30 cwt., an engine 
developing up to 100 h.p., and with room for six passen- 
gers, give the ordinary American family as much ~ trans- 
portation ” as it can use. In the course of time, perhaps 
go. per cent of American families will own such cars, 
probably equipped with - automatic transmission and 
improved engine designs, and easier to drive. For many 
years American manufacturers have been studying the 
pros and cons of making smaller and cheaper cars that 
might attract buyers with lower incomes or those who 
seek a second car. Experience of the marketing of British 
cars in the United States since the war may t:nd (0 
reinforce their previous conclusion—that such smaller 
cars could not be made at a price necessarily determined 
by the price of a second-hand car of standard siz°. 

No American car producer is likely to build a cat 

designed primarily for the overseas mar 
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There will doubtless be buyers, small in numbers 
and high in incomes, for the full-size British car 


of high quality and price. The money value of this trade 
vannot be considerable, though vehicles of-such excel- 
lence may enhance the prestige of the British motor 
‘adustry as 2 Whole. But major growth of the world car 
market may well rest in future upon an increase in the 
numbers of people just able to afford a car, at the lowest 
cost of ownership. If Britain and its non-American com- 
petitors can produce vehicles of which total costs of 
ownership and operation are substantially less than those 
of American cars, American export sales may be confined 
to a felatively small part of the total market. 
* 

The most acceptable size of car can only be determined 
by the trial of the market place. Im postwar years, 
British makers have plumped almost unanimously for 
the vehicle of 19 cwt. and upwards in weight. The typical 


vehicle accommodates four people in real comfort, or six 
at a pinch, has an engine developing 45 or more brake 
horse power, and a top speed of 70 m.p.h. or more. Such 
are the Ford Consul and Zephyr, the Austin A.4o, the 
Morris Oxford, the Standard Vanguard, the Vauxhall 
Velox and Wyvern, the Humber Hawk (a little above this 
specification) the Hillman Minx (a little below it), and 
the Jowett Javelin. A rather smaller class of car, pretty 
tightly filled with four adults, includes the Morris Minor, 
the Ford Anglia and Prefect, and the Triumph May- 
flower. The small Fords are basically of prewar design: 
the Triumph Mayflower is based upon a “ loosed out ” 
version of the old Standard 8 h.p. engine but has a kerb 
weight of more than 17 cwt.; even the Morris Minor, 
which has earned high praise from connoisseurs, weighs 
over 1§ cwt. No British car since the war has provided 
economy motoring for two persons as did the Austin 
Seven and the Standard Eight before the war, still less 
in the even more effective way of the small Renault (with 
a kerb weight of 12 cwt) and the Volkswagen (14 cwt) 
now. At next week’s Motor Show, the Austin Company 
is expected to exhibit the new Austin Seven ; it may come 
to represent the first British trial of this size of car in 
world markets. | 

_ It may be that the world car market of the future will 
be mainly divided between two types of vehicle—a 
20 cwl. car and a 124 Cwt, car ; it is not possible to pre- 
dict their relative proportions. Broadly, Britain leads the 
world in the medium weights, and has yet to venture into 
the lightweight class, Germany with the Volkswagen, 
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France with the small Renault and Italy with the tiny 
Fiat, have shown that, at that weight, a most serviceable 
automobile can be built at a cost of ownership very much 
lower than that of larger cars. If everything were done to 
reduce costs, the smaller car might well be the winner, 
at least among industrial workers and city dwellers. In 
Europe, for example, and conceivably in Britain, the 
cheaper car might succeed largely by attracting new 
owners ; the broadening of the market might promote 
production economies, reductions in price and a second 
expansion of the market in a virtuous spiral. Elsewhere 
in the world, such small cars might find less ready 
acceptance—in the rural areas of the British Common- 
wealth, for example, where distances are long and com- 
fort and road-holding are at a premium. But it is neces- 
sary to remember that potential car owners in the lower 
income groups would be able to satisfy their needs by the 
once normal means of the second-hand car market if the 
present pressure of demand for cars in Britain and 
Europe were to abate only moderately. 


* 


If Britain could continue to dominate the bulk car 
market of the future, either with its present range or 
with a long-sighted choice of new designs, there is no 
reason why this country’s total automotive exports 
should not rise further from the present level of £300 
million. Exports of commercial vehicles in the larger 
sizes are largely independent of the trend of car produc- 
tion and exports: but in the export of smaller commer- 
cial vehicles and tractors, the success of the car pro- 
ducers can have a considerable influence. The industry 


’ now faces the task of keeping the leadership in car 


exports that it has achieved since the war. This will not 
be easy ; the return of Germany into the world market is 
only one of several signs of sharpening world competi- 
tion. In meeting growing competition in the future—so 
far as it is possible to peer across current defence tasks 
towards a “ normal” competitive period—some internal 
tightening of efficiency within the British motor industry 
may well be dictated by events. The success of the 
industry’s export campaign during the postwar period of 
inflated demand has stilled to some extent suggestions 
of rationalisation and concentration of output that were 
made shortly after the war—and the industry has itself 
carried out a considerable programme of standardisation. 
These suggestions may have a revival in view of the 
production problems that now face the industry and the 
competing claims of defence. 
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Economics of Electricity 


WEEK ago, in the advertising columns of the 
national press, the British Electricity Authority 
ventured a prediction: “If plans for new plant go 
through smoothly in the coming years, there should be 
an end of power cuts by 1956.” BEA’s annual report 
for 1950-51, published this week, is much less sanguine. 
If “ nothing untoward ” affects a forecast made early in 
1950 of the quantity of new generating plant that can be 
installed in coming years, and if the growth in demand 
accords with expectations, load-shedding by power cuts 
should be comparatively infrequent by 1954-55 and very 
exceptional in the three following winters, though reduc- 
tions in frequency and voltage would still occur. It adds: 
plant could be speedily increased, as planned, from the 1951 
level of 1,000,000 kilowatts (sent out) to at least 1,800,000 in 
1956, 1957 and 1958, it would be many years, on current 
expectations of the growth in demand, before full supplies 
could be given at all times. 
Since this precondition at present conflicts with 
Government policy (which has set the limit of plant to be 
installed in any future year at 1,500,000 kW, not 
1,800,000 kW), and since the report points out that 
rearmament is already hindering plant installation and 
must exceptionally increase industrial demand for power, 
it seems too early to talk of an end of power cuts. In 
power planning, moreover, much depends upon 
“expectations of the growth in demand” that can by 
definition be little more than guesswork. 


By tradition as well as expectation, BEA sets its sights 
high. Once again, the report expresses its “ serious con- 
cern” that the Government, in apportioning resources 
for capital investment, should continue to limit its annual 
generating quota to 1,500,000 kW. Even in present 
economic conditions, it argues, the completion of the 
plant programmes is in the best national interest ; 
limitation would hinder increased mechanisation and use 
of power in industry, from which the most effective con- 
tribution to higher efficiency can flow. What the report 
does not emphasise is that the limit has not so far affected 
BEA’s plant installation. This year, it still hopes 
to instal a million kilowatts of mew generating 
plant, but its success depends upon the speed of 
manufacture and installation, not upon official 
control of investment. The Government’s limit on 
capacity, upon BEA’s most. optimistic assumptions, 
would not begin to affect the commissioning of plant 
before 1954. Certainly, generation programmes have to 
be completed and orders placed some years in advance, 
but ordering has not yet been affected though it might be 
next year. Last year, indeed, the Authority overspent its 
investment “allocation” of {102 million by {19 
million, which was only partly attributable to rises in 
wages and prices. For this year, the report sets out pro- 
posed investment totalling £133 million, but it records 
that halfway through the year it had no more to go on 
than Mr Gaitskell’s vague remark that investment in 
electricity, would be“ substantially higher.” The 
accompanying report of the Minister of Fuel and Power 
similarly records only that “it was decided that invest- 
ment for electrical generating plant should be commen- 
surate with a programme of commissioning of new plant 


Unless, however, the annual programmes of new generating 


which should reach 1,550,000 kW in 1955: 


restriction of new distribution works was unav. lable? 
and that a programme had been agreed. This does no 
suggest the tightest of financial curbs upon tha 


generating programe.. 
Ever-expanding demand exerts great strai 


> . P Upon 
BEA’s physical and technical resources, as is illustrated 
by the report’s account of a typical day’s operations og 


the grid: but on the other side of the penny i: makes 
for buoyant commercial results. During the year ending 
March 31, 1951, electricity sales reached 46,585 million 
units, 12 per cent more than in the previous year, a third 
more than in 1947-48 before nationalisation, ang 
well over double the sales in 1938-39. This energy 
was sold to more than 13 million customers. 
at 1.181d. per unit against 1.2d. per unit in the 
previous year and 1.133d. in the last year before 
nationalisation. Sales of electricity thus brought in £229 
million, or 97 per cent of the total turnover of BEA and 
the Area Electricity Boards: this reached £237 million, 
£22.5 million more than 





billion units bittion units ? . 
60 -— . muse inthe previous year. I 
SALES OF ELECTRICITY le Gower ; 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1920-50 > a? oe 
(excluding the North of than offset by a rise in 
50 Scotland District) ~—iso combined = expenditure 

of £23.4 million 

(2 industrial use £230.7 million. On the 


40 | ] commerciol use” r440 year, therefore, BEA 
and the Area Boards 
made a combined sur- 
30 plus. of .£6.3 million 
(after paying {20.4 mil- 
lion in interest and set- 
ting aside {36.1 million 
for depreciation) ; this 
surplus compared with 
10 £75200,000 in 1949-50 
and {4,400,000 if 
1948-49. Though the 
withdrawal of _ initial 
allowances next Apml 
was announced after the close of BEA’s financial year, 
the Authority decided “ forthwith ” to make provisions 
towards offsetting the consequential increase in taxation 
charges that will arise in future years as the “ interest: 
free loan ” comes to be repaid. It has established a taxa 
tion reserve with a first contribution of £3,500,000 from 
the 1950-51 surplus. Last year, Lord Citrine declared 
that since “ we can foresee no period in which we shall 
cease growing, we do not think the tax question Wit 
arise.” This year, the report comments sombre'y: 
The imminent withdrawal of initial allowances We 
terminate the virtual exemption from taxation which ... \* 

Authority were experiencing ; and this change of fortuns 

cannot fail to have an impact upon both bulk and retai price 

of electricity. 

Such a growth in volume of output might be expected 
to bring down generating costs: but in an ee 
manufacturing secondary power mainly from ¢°2, fue! 
prices tend to determine station costs. In 1949-5° cs 
influence brought costs down slightly ; in 1950-5!) © 
put them up a little (though the flat 4s. 2d. a ton increase 
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n coal prices of February, 1951, would hardly be felt in 
the vear under review). The high loading of the system 
at present, through shortage of generating plant, tends 
to have an adverse effect upon costs, instead of the advan- 
tages it would bring im an ideal system with plant of 
uniformly high efficiency ; as the load rises, more units 
have to be generated by the older, less efficient stations 
that take more fuel. 

Capital charges rose from £52.55 million in 1949-50 
to £§7-88 million in 1950-51, amounting to nearly 25 per 
-ent of revenue. These charges reflect not only the 
srowing depreciation provisions that must inevitably 
follow from the huge expansion programme, but also a 
ight increase in the average rate of interest that BEA 
pays. ‘This increase followed from the substitution 
after May, 1950 of stock carrying 3} per cent interest for 
temporary advances at lower rates ; it is a reminder that 
the economics of the expansion programme would be 
vulnerable to any marked rise in interest rates. Some 
eighteen months ago Sir Henry Self, one of BEA’s 
deputy chairmen, made some imaginative projections of 
the trend of electricity costs. The rise he then foresaw 
in charges for interest and depreciation is coming true. 
Jt may be that the imcreases in thermal efficiency 
he hoped for will accompany the new installations and 
offset the probable decrease in load factor as the shortage 
of plant decreases. But some of the other assumptions 
he had to make—such as unchanged prices for fuel are 
already unrealistic. The Authority is well aware of the 
trend of costs ; Lord-Citrine said frankly this week that 
tariffs are certain to rise. 

* 


In default of the national fuel policy that Mr Noel- 
Baker’s latest committee is now beginning to study, no 
real comparison can be made between investment in the 
different fuel and power industries. But additional capa- 
city should obviously be held to the minimum required 
to meet unavoidable peak demand. That means the 
utmost effort to level off peak demand, by economic. or 
technical means. In former years the electricity supply 
industry has tended to set its face resolutely against any- 
thing that smacked of limiting demand ; a tradition of 
competition for new sales and new consumers dominated 
iis thinking. It is fair to say that during the last year 
BEA has begun, with some reluctance, to give the subject 
of load control really serious consideration for the first 
ume. 

_Load-controlling devices may be of various kinds: 
all have the common purpose of reducing or limiting 
the peak loads on the systems, thus reducing in the long 
run the amount of new plant that has to be installed to 
meet that peak. But, as the report points out, considerable 
experience of load control would be necessary before its 
effect could be known sufficiently accurately to influence 
the plant programmes. In the meantime the devices 
would serve a secondary, but also useful purpose ; they 
would substitute disconnection of specific “ inessential ” 
loads controlled by the limiters for the present™-indis- 
“iminate load shedding, and might contribute to some 
Rt of the load-spreading arrangements that now 
. cael cone to industry.  Load-limiters or relays 
tiene a rom a central station, and thus operating on!y 
obama peak load, have been ed as the best line 
<e roach to load control: and the BEA, according 
nee, sports would prefer these types. It discusses the 

“7's and demerits of central-controlled ‘switches 
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actuated by frequency (which could not be localised) or 
by voltage (which may be liable to accidental operation 
outside peak hours). The Authority is conducting 
extensive tests of centrally controlled limiting equipment 
in Merseyside and in South-West Scotland. In the 
meantime it has suggested to its Area Boards that they 
may go ahead with the ordering of certain types of 
load limiting equipment. Though the comparative costs 
have not been finally assessed, and probably many of the 
industry’s engineers still retain their prejudice against 
any limitation of demand, there appears to have been a 
rather rapid, if qualified, conversion to the principle at 
headquarters. 


In discussing load control the report makes its only 
detailed references to tariff systems. The connection is 
logical, if only because load limitation is the admission 
of failure in pricing policy. The account of commercial 
Operations mentions a report upon “principles upon 
which uniform tariffs for domestic, commercial, farm 
and industrial supplies” should be based: but. 


REVENUE FROM SALES oF ELEcTRICcITY, 1938-39 anv 1947-5], 
ANALYSED BY TYPES OF CONSUMER 





ree | Rewyenne 
Type of Consumer Year car | Revenue | Per Unit 
POM } } Sold 
| Million Million £ | Pence 
Domestic, commercial & | } 
small ‘power ......... 1938-39 | 8,335 | 55-4 | 1-596 
1948-49 18,299 110-3 | 1-446 
| 1949-50 | 19,146 | 120-9 | 1-515 
| 195051 | 21,703 | 132-3 1-463 
Large power (industrial) | 1938-39 | 10,375 | 28-8 0-667 
1948-49 | 19,080 13-9 0-930 
| 1949-50 | 20,541 | 179-2 0-925 
1950-51 | 22,997 | 89-1 0-930 
Public lighting......... 1938-39 37s} 0-2 1-039 
1948-49 272 | 1-5 1-330 
1949-50 300 | 1:8 1-217 
1960-51 415 | 21 1-225 
REACUOO. 5s tke oces 1938-39 1,241 | 3-6 0-587 
1948-49 1,404 | 5-4 0-927 
1949-50 1,431 | 5-5 0-913 
1950-51 1,466 | 5:7 0-925 
po Bsa ee eee 1938-39 20,325 | 88-9 1-050 
1948-49 39,054 | 191-1 1-174 
| 1949-50 41,478 | 207-3 1-200 
| 1950-51 46,580 229-2 } 1-181 





Notes.—Winter surcharge (1948-49) and rebate excluded, as are sales 
between areas. 


unfortunately, there is no hint of what these principles 
should be. When it turns to tariff inducements to con- 
sumers to accept load control arrangements, it comes 
closer to a price system for electricity. Since peak 
load control would mainly affect capital charges, it 
considers the reduction of fixed assessment in a two-part 
tariff, or in the high-rate units of a variable block tariff, 
the best inducement to accept load limitation. The 
Authority still sets its face against time-of-day tariffs for 
larger domestic supplies, after a detailed investigation of 
the system of this kind now operated in Paris. This it 
considers “ unlikely to be effective in securing reduction 
in peak loads.” It may well be that “a tariff incentive 
reasonably related to the costs of supply is unlikely to 
be sufficient to offset the value to the consumer of the 
emergency use of electric space-heating in abnormally 
cold weather ” as the report concludes in discussing one 
particularly objectionable use of electric power. But 
before dismissing the potential effects of economic pric- 
ing, would it not be as well to try it ? The illogicaiity of, 
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There is still room on the Canadian market 





for millions of dollars’ worth of the right 


British goods. Canada’s first and oldest 
Bank will be glad to offer valuable information 
and advice on trading conditions and 
opportunities. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


BANh OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 570 branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


i Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
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A network of 600 branches and agencies 


provides a regular flow of trade information 
of vital importance to British business houses. 
For details of this service write to the Informa- 


tion Department of :— 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Incorporated in Victoria Established 1858 
Other London Offices at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and &, Princes Street, E.C.a. 
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We take some pride in our long history § 
but the business in which we are 
engaged is older, than we are. Eastern ¥ 
banking began in the 12th century when #& 
the Knights Templar, protecting the i 
lines of communication which sustained : 
the Crusades, devised a mechanism for |} 
exchanging currencies and transferring if 
goods between Western Europe and the : 
This primitive but yy 
highly efficient banking service made P 
possible a rapid expansion of the trade } 
between the Eastern and Western worlds 
—a traffic which has been fittingly de- Wie 
scribed as the foundation of all commerce. 


Asian Continent. 


Nowadays travellers along the 
Asian trade routes and 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the 
Eastern trade entrust their banking transactions to:— “ c 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, 3.W.1, 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from 


London, are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia “and the Far East. 








CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France) 


40, LOMBARD ST., 


WEST END BRANCH: 
25/27 CHARLES Il STREET; HAYMARKET, 5.W.l 


(Private Sates for rental at this Offic: ) 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE BY ALL BRANCHES AND 
CORRESPONDENTS OF THE BANK IN ANY 
COUNTRY OF THE EUROPEAN PAYMENTS UNION. 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 
33 BRANCHES IN ALGERIA, TUNISIA & MOROC( 


Also at ABIDJAN, ALEXANDRIA, ANTWERP, BARCEL’ 

BRUSSELS, CAIRO, ‘CONAKRY (French Guinea), DAKAR, Dl Ald x 

AND YAGUNDE (Cameroons), GENEVA, GHENT, LUXE MBU! RG, 

MADRID, MONTE CARLO, PORT SAID AND SARREBR‘ 
Represenmtaty. « Franktor’- « -Main 


SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL: 
BANCO FRANCES E BRASILEIRO S.A. 
RIO DE 1!ANEIRO. SANTOS AND SAO PAULO 


SUBSIDIARY IN LEBANON: 
BANQUE G. TRAD (CREDIT LYONNAIS) 5. A. L. BEIRU | 


SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL : 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS: LISBON AND OPORTO 
Correspondents in all parts of the World. 


EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 


LONDON 
OFFICE: 


E.C.3 











THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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the present tariffs—or more accurately the lack of contro! 
that they allow over the industry s economic behaviour— 
ig illustrated by the last year s trend of electricity prices. 
Last year Lord Citrine took credit for the fact that the 
average price to industry had been brought down, while 
the average price of supplies to domestic and small power 
consumers had gone up. This he rightly held to be a 


piivs 
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desirable trend. This year the exact opposite has 
happened— industrial prices, related to fuel, have risen 
while others fell. It would be unfair to assume any 
reversal of policy by Lord Citrine and the Authority. 
A more likely explanation, unfortunately, seems that the 
BEA still retains no real purposive knowledge or 
control of the effects of its multiplicity of tariff systems. 


Business Notes 


Winter Rail Planning 


Details have been published this week of the steps that 
the Railway and Road Haulage Executives have taken, in 
association with the Federation of British Industries, the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce, and the National 
Farmers’ Union, to prepare for the best handling of traffic 
in what is bound, even on the best assumptions about 
weather, to be a difficult winter. The forecasts of traffic have 
been made ; the weak spots at certain key traffic junctions— 
in London, the Midlands, Manchester, South Wales and the 
West Riding—are known, The volume of freight traffic this 
winter is expected to be §,000,000 tons heavier than last 
winter, and there are five per cent fewer staff to handle it— 
at particular centres where staff has been hard to retain and 
recruit, the losses are much greater than this average figure 
would suggest. Staff rather*than shortage of physical equip- 
ment is at the root of the problem. There has been a dis- 
appointing response to the appeal to locomotive crews to 
increase their productive time ; local shortages of labour can- 
not be remedied by increased wages at local points ; and the 
call-up is still drawing men from railway working. 

If these troubles can be remedied eventually, little can be 
done to put them right before the winter. The railways can 
only plan to handle the traffic that they expect to get with 
the staff that they now have, hoping at the same time that 
severe weather conditions, with fog and cold producing their 
inevitable crop of delays aud sickness, will not strike the 
country. The emergency steps that are being taken are sensi- 
b'e—passenger train curtailment, diversion of freight traffic 
from congested routes, intensive week-end freight working 
(by which 450,000 tons of coal have been cleared in recent 
week-ends), the making up of block trains to avoid sorting 
of wagons at intermediate centres, cooperation with traders 
10 get prompt loading and unloading of wagons particularly 
at week-ends, and provision for staff accommodation. The 


road haulage services will be used to relieve particular pres- 
sures on the railways. 


Clearly, much will depend on effective local co-operation 
between the transport services and representatives of the 
traders. The railways are entitled in the circumstances to 
expect a determined effort on industry’s part to keep traffic 
moving at week-ends ; the spread of the five-day week in 
industry has increasingly forced transport itself into a five-day 
operating pattern that is a major impediment to the main- 
tenance of a continuous flow of traffic. The ability of the 51 
district committees, consisting of transport operators and 
‘hwo KeeP as many wagons on the move as possible during 
the worst of the winter is crucial to the success of the emer- 
gency exercise. Both sides will have their failures, but 


equally both 


h have the highest responsibility to do their best. 


x x * 
Coal Stocks 
It has been obvious for weeks that distributed coal 


wae would not reach the “ safety level” of 18 million tons 
© Seginning of the coal winter next month. Sir Hubert 


Houldsworth, at a fuel economy conference this week, put 


the highest leve} that could be hoped for in a fortnight’s time 


at 17 million tons. There seems some likelihood, however, 
that this may prove sufficient, assuming that the high pro- 
duction of recent weeks may be counted on to give extra 
supplies at least until Christmas. In the last two months, 
the mines have produced 1,600,000 tons more coal than in 
the same period last year ; of this about 650,000 tons came 
from higher production during the five-day week and 950,000 
tons from Saturday working. But Sir Hubert emphasised 
that “we have just about squeezed the orange of Saturday 
working dry—we cannot expect much additional tonnage 
from this source in future.” 


His remarks on stocks were rather less encouraging. 
“ Although we have managed to get through each winter,” 
as he put it, “ we were living on our fat.” At the end of 
the coal winter, in April each year, stocks had fallen from 
10} million tons in 1949 to 93 million tons this year. 
Assuming that stocks reach 17 million tons by November, 
and winter consumption runs as expected, stocks are 
likely to be 7,000,000 tons at the end of the coming 
coal winter. This figure may give an illusory impression of 
security. During any week, just over four million tons of 
those stocks must be counted as in transit ; coal is counted 
into stocks the moment it leaves the pithead. A total of 
7,000,000 tons, therefore, indicates that the country as a 
whole has merely a week’s supply to hand ; this will inevit- 
ably mean that many consumers have less. At the beginning 
of the coal summer consumers are naturally less concerned 
with stocks ; yet with the present trends of coal production 
and consumption, there is a case for as much general 
stocking as possible during the year—particularly given the 
difficulties of winter coal transport. The margin between 
enough fuel and a crisis need not be more than four or five 
million tons of coal, representing little more than two per 
cent of the country’s total inland consumption. If the saving 
of this amount were spread throughout the year, it is difficult 
to feel that it would occasion much hardship or loss in 
industrial output: but when it is concentrated into a few 
weeks in late January and February, it can cut supplies 
sharply enough to bring some works to a standstill. 


* * * 


Self-Defence by Belgium 


Belgium has taken further measures in the last few days 
to protect itself from the consequences of persistent and sub- 
stantial creditor status within Europe. As this issue goes 
to press, it is reported from Brussels that Belgium intends 
to refuse to accept at parity any EPU currencies, other than 
Swiss francs—an intention that, if put into effect, 
would destroy EPU. The latest indications are that 
Belgium accumulated a further appreciable surplus in the 
HPU compensations for September and has once again 
absorbed the whole of the additional credit facilities put at 
the disposal of EPU when Belgium’s original quota had been 
exhausted. The first step taken to remedy the situation was 
to block § per cent of the proceeds of all Belgian exports to 
EPU countries. ‘This was designed to divert Belgian exports 
to hard-currency areas, but the move is not expected to yield 
sufficiently rapid results and may, in any case, be circum- 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 
subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories, 
inquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 


A comprehensive banking service ts 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 














A large lace manufacturer had been notified by his Chile. 
that an import licence had been obtained for a quantit, 
for the embellishment of ladies’ apparel”. Aware 1! 
prohibited the import of many luxury goods, the man 
asked us if such a contract would be in order. 
On-the-spot information from our own Chilean branches ©) hled 
us to tell him that lace was one of several luxuries tha ht 
then be imported, but only against shipments of Chilean wine. 
From no other source would this vital information have been 
obtained so promptly. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 


As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, 
we can offer you special services—either direct or throug! your 
own bank, These services are set out clearly and concisely in our 
leaflet “‘ The advantages of being here and there”, We s\:all be 


glad to send you a copy on application to:— 


The Research Department 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD Orrice: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, F.¢ 2 
BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD. MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLO! © STREET 














ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercia! bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadnesdie Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, Wii 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALSS WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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-- and an exporter here in Britain wants to know all about w/t 
she buys. He wants other information as well; for the success 
of his Australian export venture may depend on it. Ms y 
British exporters consult the Australia and New Zealand !} 11k 
which is in constant touch with all aspects of life in Aust: \'\' 
and New Zealand. The Bank will be glad to answer \\y 
enquiries addressed fo the Overseas Department at the I/-.d 
Office, 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged ' 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Liv 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone? Avenue 1281 
Branch Offices in London: 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
263 Steand, W.C.2, 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
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ated Given the existing dire . shortages of many of the 
ponte materials which Belgium has to sell—such as flax 


4 cteel_—-it may be possible for Belgian exporters to add the 
sell oremium to the export price and thus shift the 
Eaalen ot the blocking to the shoulders of the buyers them- 
selves. 2 

In order to reinforce this general measure, it has been 
decided ‘ reimpose strict export licensing in Belgium. The 
export licensing machinery has existed since the end of the 


war, but has fallen increasingly into disuse. Henceforth, how- 
ever, applications are to be scrutinised strictly with a view to 
keeping Belgium’s surplus with EPU countries within reason- 
able bounds. Among the instructions which have been issued 
to the Belgian licensing authorities are the verification of 


prices and credit terms, It has been discovered that by over- 
invoicing exports Belgian traders have to some degree lent 
themselwes to a certain flight of capital into Belgium, the 
over-payments being held in that country on foreign account. 


The Belgian Foreign. Exchange Control will also endeavour 
to scrutinise all in-payments so as to ensure that they are 
the counterpart of bona fide commercial transactions. Finally, 
Belgium has lifted all restrictions on investments of capital 
in European countries, other than Switzerland. The inten- 
tion of these various measures is to reduce the surplus which 


Belgium is now running with its EPU colleagues. But, human 
nature being so perverse, the effect in the short run is likely 
to be the very reverse of that intended. Every sign that 
emphasises the strength of Belgium’s position, every oppor- 
tunity given to Belgian capital to seek employment abroad, 
forms another invitation for foreign capital to come into the 
country and seek the security of a manifestly strong currency. 


* * * 


Gold Premium Sales 


Canada has quickly brought its arrangements for sales 
of gold into line with the new rules proposed last week by 
the International Monetary Fund. ‘Gold producers in 
Canada have in the past been compelled to sell their gold 
at the official price to the Canadian Government. Hence- 
forth they will be allowed to sell the gold in the free market, 
but subject to three conditions. The first is that they receive 
US dollars in exchange. The second is that such gold must 
be sold in sheet of 22-carat or less—that is, in the form in 
which gold is normally exported for industrial purposes. The 
third and most important stipulation made by the Canadian 
authorities is that producers who sell gold at a premium in 
free markets will not be eligible for assistance under the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. Each mine which 
receives a subsidy based on its production costs will have to 
elect in advance whether it will continue to take the subsidy 
or to sell its output in the free market. 


The choice set before Canadian gold producers will in 
some cases call for very nice calculations. High cost pro- 


a will no doubt prefer to hold on to the subsidy 
Minn may be questioned whether the Emergency Gold 
in ning Assistance Act will be re-enacted in anything like 
oS gr form when it expires in two and a half months’ 
in the oa other hand, those producers who elect to sell 
a — market must take a view of the future course of 
bias mene oil the free market price, a prospect which is 
sais ane casy to discern since the IMF gold arrange- 
raya ue, — factors into the situation. it is assumed 
fact hat that the greater part of the country’s gold will in 


“wis Sold in the premium market and, since that output 
oe at the rate of 44 million ounces a year, the pos- 

v< ciects of such a volume of sales on the free market 
Price cannot be disregarded. 


Australia is still consideri i 

rosea ering what move to make in 
oe (o the IMF decision. The Treasurer, Sir Arthur 
Aw oe re {ne Eee of Representatives this week that 

ne fe strongly for a higher world 
Price for gold and will continue to do so. He added that the 
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interpretation of the new statement, by which the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund leaves to individual countries the 
framing of their gold sales policy, was a matter of some 
difficulty. Discussions with representatives of the Australian 
goldmining industry have been taking place and the new 
arrangements that will be decided upon as a result of these 
talks will be announced later. The free market price of gold 
has, as yet, shown little reaction to the promise of a con- 
siderable increase in supplies. This week the quotation is 
$39-39} with no great amount of business passing. 


7 o * 


Feverish Wool Prices 


Last week, wool prices experienced the sharpest jump 
in history—up to 60 per cent in five days, putting completely 
in the shade the 30 per cent jump on the opening day of 
last season. At the beginning of this week, prices seemed 
firmly established on an upward course and there was another 
10-1§ per cent rise on Monday. But Tuesday brought signs 
of faltering, and on Wednesday an actual fall of 12} per cent 
was recorded, only to be followed by a further fall of 174 per 
cent on Thursday. Normally the Australian wool market sets 
the pace for dealings in the other dominions, but this week 
the lead came from South Africa where on Monday prices 
were already some 10-15 per cent down and on Tuesday 
there was a further fall of 15-20 per cent. The resultant 
of this see-saw in wool prices is that merinos 64’s are now 
quoted at 145d. a lb against 167d. last week and 103d. 
at their low point in September. They are slightly above 
the level of June, 1950, but still quite appreciably lower 
than at this time last year. Prices for lower count wools 
have moved in sympathy. 
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Japan led the bidding during the buying spree, with 
Western Europe and the United States adding to the com- 
petition. Bradford bought little or no wool. The Japanese 
wool textile industry has been expanding rapidly ; the number 
of spindles and looms in operation last June was 50 per cent 
higher than in January, 1950. Japanese wool consumption 
this season might easily reach 75 million Ib (clean), compared 
with §1 million Ib in 1950, and recent buying on Japanese 
account suggests that such a rise is being attempted. Perhaps 
the reason behind the recent jump in wool was no more 
than psychological. Last March, manufacturers felt that wool 
prices had gone too far, and they waited only for the least 
break to cease buying ; in September prices may have seemed 
to be on the low side and it needed on‘ty one determined 
buyer to make the others come in for fear of being left 
behind. There is certainly no sign of any general recovery 
in retail sales of textiles. In both the United States and in 
Europe they are still lagging. In Britain sales reached the 
lowest point of the year in September, but there are reports 
of a sudden revival in the first week of October. Perhaps 
the British public only moves when Dr Dalton shows the 
green light. 
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Lower Cotton Cloth Prices 


The first of the utility price cuts may give Dr Dalton 
another talking point but it is in fact very small beer. The 
Board of Trade has announced that the price of utility cotton 
cloth will be reduced by about 5 per cent and cotton mixture 
cloths by half that amount. But two price systems have 
been in force in the industry. One was based on the peak 
prices of raw cotton reached in the summer, and it affected 
most of the cheaper cloths like poplins, ginghams and house- 
hold textiles, prices of which were raised in July to allow 
for increases in raw cotton prices. The second price system 
covered all the more elaborate and better quality cotton 
fabrics that were only recently brought into the utility range. 
Here the maximum prices are based on the much lower 
prices ruling for raw cotton at the beginning of the year. 
The new order reducing prices does not apply to this second 


_class of fabrics at all; it simply serves to cancel out the 


price increase granted in July for the cheaper cloths. 


These changes will have no immediate effect on retail 
clothing prices. When the prices of the cheaper cloths were 
raised in July, the Board of Trade started discussions with 
manufacturers about the price of clothing made from cloth 
sold at this higher price. It has just been announced that 
the prices of such clothing are going up between one and five 
per cent. There will be a time-lag of several weeks before 
these prices are again reduced to bring them into line with 
the new, lower cloth prices. Moreover, the Board of Trade, 
having brought a wide range of better quality, and much 
more expensive cloths, into the utility scheme, has had to 
raise clothing prices in general by a big margin. It has 
already been announced that the top price for a cotton dress 
will be four guineas next year, compared with 27s. this 
summer. The price of underwear is rising by anything 
between three and thirty per cent depending on the cloth 
used. It remains to be seen whether consumers will be pre- 
pared to pay these prices simply for higher quality. In recent 
months there have been a growing number of instances where 
the maximum utility prices have proved to be higher than the 
market would bear. _Whatever the market reaction, the trend 
seems to be towards higher, rather than lower retail prices. 
Any downward adjustments that are made may be expected 


to have, like this present example, an extremely narrow 
scope. 


Rise in Metals 

The tin market has been enjoying another of its minor 
booms. After a modest fall at the end of last week the price 
jumped by £44 on Monday to £1,006 a ton, rose to £1,015 
on the following day but declined to £1,005 a ton on 
Wednesday. But although prices have been actively rising, 
trading has been quiet. A major factor has been the dead- 
lock in the negotiations between the United States and 
Bolivia. The 30-day contract fixed a price of 112 cents 
a lb. (£896 a ton) with provision for raising the price 


. for all deliveries from June if a higher price were agreed 


under a long-term contract. An American mission has 
been assessing the cost of producing tin in Bolivia, but 
its conclusions have not been made known. Nor has 
the United States given any indication of what it con- 
siders to be a reasonable price. Bolivia has asked for 150 
cents a lb. (£1,200 a ton) and this request has been turned 
down by the American negotiators as “fabulous.” Bolivia 
admits that 150 cents a Ib. is above its average cost of pro- 
duction but maintains that if output is to be stimulated 
the price must cover the costs of their highest-cost producers. 
It is possible only to guess the outcome of these negotiations, 
but £1,000 a ton for tin may not be as unreasonable as it 
seemed a few weeks ago. 


The Tin Study Group at its recent meeting found that 
divergent views of producing and consuming countries about 
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remained unchanged. Various topics were discussed cio 
ing restriction of consumption and prices. Indonesi: and 
the Belgian Congo declared that they would invoke 


GATT provisions against discrimination if the United S:, 
agreed to pay more than 112 cents a lb. for Bolivian 
This is the price that the United States pays for Dutch and 
Belgian tin. The official communique, incidentally, inc! seq 
a denial of any existence of a producers’ cartel. | 

Last week official American prices for zinc and lead - 
raised by 2 cents a Ib. ; zinc is now 19} cents a Ib. (/ 156 
ton) and lead 19 cents a lb. (£152 a ton). British prices are 
appreciably above these levels—zinc is £190 a ton and lead 
£175 a ton—so that it is unlikely that they will be raised jin 
sympathy with the new American prices. Nor will British 
prices to Commonwealth producers be raised unless the 
increase in the. official American prices is more than 2 cents 
a lb. American price stabilisation policy is having limited 
effects so far as non-ferrous metals are concerned. Copper 
rose by 3 cents to 27} cents a Ib. (£220 a ton) after the 
order came into force, and now prices for zinc and lead have 
been increased. Free market prices for all three metals are 
well above their official quotations. The American Govern- 
ment intended to make the official quotations the fixed ceiling 
prices for imported metals. But since Europe is paying 
at least 214 cents a lb. for Mexican lead and 30 cents a Jb. 
for foreign zinc, this leverage has not been successful as it 
was in the case of tin. 


* * 7 


Sharing of Nickel and Cobalt 


Two more commodities are now to be allocated by the 
International Materials Conference in Washington. This 
week the IMC announced that 31,153 metric tons of nickel 
and 2,050 tons of cobalt are to be shared among 32 countries 
in the fourth quarter of 1951. The United States obtains 
the largest allocation of both metals—19,690 tons of nickel 
and 1,212 tons of cobalt—while Britain comes second with 
5,088 tons of nickel and 329 tons of cobalt. These quantities 
represent a sharp cut in supplies for Britain compared with 
1950. Last year, total imports of nickel concentrates, un- 
wrought metal and nickel alloys averaged 7,250 tons a 
quarter, while imports of cobalt averaged 450 tons. The 
allocations to individual countries represent the amount of 
metal to be processed or consumed by each country in the 
fourth quarter whether obtained from home production, 
imports or both. During the current three months, accord- 
ingly, British consumption of nickel will be at a rate 30 per 
cent lower than in 1950, while consumption of cobalt will 
be 27 per cent lower. Since rearmament will require 
increasing quantities of both these metals, supplies for 
civilian purposes are likely to be reduced more drastically 
than these figures suggest. 


The procedure adopted by the IMC for these two metals 
was similar to that used in allocating copper and zinc. 
Defence requirements of the various countries were first met 
in full, and the remainder was shared out proportionately 
according to the average consumption, this time in the 
three years 1948-50. For cobalt a certain amount was ¢af- 
marked for stockpiling—a surprising step in view of the 
present scarcity of the metal. The IMC estimated current 
production of cobalt at 2,075 tons a quarter compared with 
requirements of over 4,000 tons. The amount of nickel 
available for allocation for the fourth quarter was estimated 
at 31,500 tons and requirements of participating countries 
amounted to 56,800 tons. Since both metals are so scarce 
there seems to be a good case for leaving stockpiling until 
production has been expanded. 


The fourth quarter allocation for sulphur has not yet beea 
announced. The United States fought hard to reduce 1% 
total export commitments for the previous quarter, but 
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The (Iselessness of rubber 


Rubber products are so much part of everyday life that one seldom stops to 































reflect that only a very small fraction of these consists of raw rubber. 
Raw rubber will stretch— but it won't snap back. It becomes hard and 
tough in cold weather but softens and becomes plastic at temperatures 
a little above normal. It ‘ perishes’ when exposed to sun and air. 
It is the chemist who makes ‘ rubber’, as we know it, a practical 
possibility. Resilience, toughness, tenacity, durability and life 
all come from compounding with chemicals. 

The history of road speed records, for instance, is in 


7 


large measure the history of the tyres that bore the 
chassis along ; and each new record was evidence 
of an advance in rubber chemistry. The useful- 
ness of rubber products has been increased 


. Monsanto have been 
over the years as rubber technology has 


co-operating closely 

progressed, with the rubber industry 

for over 20 years, and their 

products are used in every 

category of manufacture of both 
natural and synthetic rubber. 

Rubber— so tantalisingly incomplete— 

is a challenge to man’s ingenuity. Look 

around and you will see om évery side how 

successfully the challenge has been met... by 

the chemist. 
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finally gave way to the pressure of other countries. © This 
time, it would seem, a compromise had to be found, and the 
total allocation has been cut by 10,000 tons to 240,000 tons. 
Britain’s allocation may thus be reduced by 4,000 tons to 
86,000 tons. This cut has no major significance, but it might 
be a dangerous precedent. Hitherto recipient countries have 
regarded the initial allocations as the minimum they can 
expect in any future quarter. It is now realised that they can 
also be the maximum. The United States case for demand- 
ing a cut was to emphasise the need to develop alternative 
sources of sulphur. But the switch to pyrites and anhydrites 
has already begun, and it is not likely to be accelerated merely 
by allocating 10,000 tons less of elemental sulphur in the 
fourth quarter of this year. 


. ie x * 


H igher Rayon Output 


Rayon output this year has shown a striking ability in 
overcoming apparently insurmountable difficulties. At the 
beginning of the year, the industry’s allocations of sulphuric 
acid were cut by 15 per cent. A cut of at least 10 per cent 
in yarn output seemed inevitable, and for the first quarter of 
the year the figures were rather lower than in the comparable 
period of 1950. But since March, output has been con- 
sistently above that of 1950; the total for the first eight 
months of the year has reached 252 million pounds—some 
12 million pounds higher than last year. 


To increase output in such circumstances of difficulty is 
a remarkable achievement. In part it has been brought about 
by buying sulphuric acid and sulphur wherever they could 
be found, at fancy prices. Compared with an average price 
of nearly £16 a ton for imported American sulphur, British 
buyers paid an average of nearly £87 a ton for the odd 
544 tons imported from other countries in August. These 
occasional supplies have served to eke out the sulphur alloca- 
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tion but there.is no guarantee that they can be repeated. To 
a large extent, recovery in output is due to real economies in 
the use of acid and carbon disulphide, which will be of 
permanent advantage. 


Sales of rayon have been affected by the general setback 
in the textile trades. It is true that exports for the first 
_ eight months of the year reached 167 million square yards 


of rayon and mixture cloth compared with 137 million square . 


yards in the same period last year ; but this year’s larger 
figure was artificially inflated by the wave of panic buying 
earlier in the year, and in recent months shipments have been 
falling. At home there are said to be big stocks of unsold 
summer clothes made from rayon. Home sales are not helped 


by a curious anomaly in the utility schedules. Utility rayon _ 


and cotton fabrics had at one time to be made to detailed~ 
specifications. This year, the schemes have, with one excep- 
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tion, been amended so that a utility cloth need only moo; a 
maximum price and a minimum standard of quality. 3, 
cloth made from rayon staple (output of which is runnin» at 
about 15 million pounds a month compared with 1s |, 


million pounds of continuous filament rayon) is not in Pr 
in the list. It is still controlled by the “detailed cons... 
tions” and for this reason is not popular at home anv ; i< 
not easily sold abroad. Makers of rayon staple cloth th. ) 4 
a reasonable hope that the regulations governing utility |.\4; 


might soon be brought into line with the more {.. 
arrangements that now apply to continuous filament \1;p 

These hopes are fading. At the GATT meetings eid jp 
Geneva last month, French, Dutch and Canadian de'-» 
commented sharply on the way in which the utility sciiem 
discriminated against imported textiles and claimed | 
the wider scope of the utility schedules now that they include 
higher quality goods had increased this discrimin,tion. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross had to admit that the changes had pro- 
duced this effect, although he pointed out that the w! 
system of purchase tax and utility schemes was being te- 
viewed by a committee that was “ looking towards a thorough 
overhaul of its mechanism as well as the problem of dis- 
crimination.” It seems unlikely that the Board of Trade 
would be prepared to provide these critics with more ammu- 
nition by making any further changes in the scope of the 
utility schemes until the committee makes its report next 
year. 

~ . + 


Dearer Meat 


New and higher prices for Australian meat were 
announced by the Ministry of Food last week-end. In order 
to avoid divulging the actual contract prices, the Ministry 
contented itself with the statement that prices for first quality 
lamb would be raised by 174 per cent, first quality mutton 
by 15 per cent, other grades by 10 per cent, first grade beef 
by 3d. a lb, second grade beef by 24d. a lb, and other grades 
by 14d. a lb. Increases expressed in this way have little or 
no meaning. Mr McEwen, the Australian Minister of Com- 
merce, however, was more forthcoming. He appeared to 
have gained all his points at the negotiations and described 
the new arr ts as giving a price incentive for quality 
production in Australia. He had no qualms in disclosing 
the contract prices. First grade beef (hind quarters) will 
now cost Ars5.31d. a Ib compared with 11.56d. a |b last 
season—an increase of 32 per cent; the increase for the 
lower grades was less, making an average rise of approxi- 
mately 23 per cent. First quality lamb (lightweight 
carcases) are to go up from A13.83d. to 16.25d. a |b, and 
first quality carcase mutton from A7.27d. to 8.36d. a |b. 
No revised prices for New Zealand meat have yet been 
announced and, although the long-term contract stipulates 
a maximum variation of 73 per cent, it is inconceivable that 
New, Zealand would be paid a lower price than Australia. 

If the total cost of food subsidies is not to be increased 
these higher prices will have to be passed on to the British 
public. The Ministry of Food could reduce the subsidy on 
other foods and increase it on meat. But if no such expedient 
is followed, retail prices of meat. in this country will 
have to go up by another 3d. a Ib to an average of 
1s. 11d. a lb. The Ministry of Food is also expected ‘0 pay 
some 10 per cent more for Danish butter, which in turn 
would mean 10 per cent. more for New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian butter and higher prices for cheese, bacon and «ges. 
If the index of retail prices does not rise by more than five 
points in co of these higher purchase prices, 
would be surprising. 

The price of meat is certainly approaching the point when 
rationing by coupon might no longer be necessary. \' ould 
the British public be any worse off ‘on that account ° At 
the present time, the Ministry of Food’s pricing sysi*™ 
ensures that the profit it makes on buying imported meat 's 
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Oi took to water when Noah used 

pitch to keep the Ark afloat. Oil is used as 
fuel by the fastest modern liners. Oil is a 
cargo that every country in the world can use. 
Ocean-going tankers carry the oil products 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company over the 
seven seas to supply light, heat and power 


throughout the world. 
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‘I’ve made 


a wise moce’ 


*I want my dependants to 
have lasting security, so I’ve appointed the 
* General’ in my will, to act as my trustees. 
Why? Mainly because they have all the 
necessary qualifications and ability to look 
after my estate. Their service is continuous— 
over many generations if necessary — and 
my dependants will benefit from the 
* General’s’ wide experience of investment 
and financial administration.” 

WH? 


Peace of sealenell eacte very little 
The cost of expert trusteeship through the | difference to the well-being of your depend- 
*General * Executor and Trustee Department ante. Find out mere about this way te ensure 
is small. The benefits may make all the | permanent, reliable 
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daring, he ate a handful of the ,, 


berries and found the effect so 


Although the popularity of 
y= coffee was well established by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, 
2 it was only at the beginning of 
the twentieth that Kenya Colony 
began to grow it. To-day Kenya 
specialises in the arabica variety 


which is the finest quality grown. 





: Full and up-to-date infor- 
; mation fromour branches in Kenya 
on the coffee industry and on ; 


general market conditions in the 


“tie ~\Is 
- & > Colony is readily obtainable from 
“Ss ¥ our Intelligence Department. 
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THE ECO! 

sed to offset part of the loss on home-produced meat. In 
a absence of equalised prices, prime English or Scotch 
1 iit 


beef might well rise by 6d. a Ib or even more. But in com- 

ansation Australian and New Zealand mutton and lamb 
oe Australian and Argentine beef might be 3d. or 4d. a lb 
cheater than at present. The British public only enjoys 
« cheap meat” under rationing in those two periods of the 
vear when home-fed meat provides the bulk of the weekly 
: For the rest of the year it is paying more than 


allocation. ; 
ler private importation. 


it would ul 


* * * 


Trafic Control for Comets 


At a conference in London last week representatives 
from Commonwealth countries across which the Comet will 
operate regular passenger Services from early next year 
discussed the necessary traffic arrangements. This is the first 
‘et girliner, and indeed the first gas turbine airliner, to go into 
normal commercial operation, and its success will rest to 
a much larger extent than with a piston-engined aircraft upon 
the efficiency of ground services along its route.. Most impor- 
tant of all is the way in which the Comet’s take-off and 
landing is handled at the airports. The fuel consumption of 
a gas turbine, unlike that of a piston engine, does not fall 
with low speeds and it increases at low altitudes, To keep a 
machine like the Comet from climbing to its cruising altitude 
as rapidly as possible, or to delay its landing at a crowded 
airport for long periods, is to place an impossible burden on 
the operator in terms of the weight of fuel carried and the 
proportionate reduction in payload. 


Five months of flight trials at London Airport have con- 
vinced the British authorities that the Comet can be fitted 
into the normal air control pattern, simply by reducing the 


| wide margin of tolerance that affects existing facilities at most 


airports and weather stations. The fact that it is possible 
to delay the landing of piston-engined aircraft for an hour 
or more without calamitous consequences has led to a practice 
of “stacking” aircraft at various altitudes above the airport 
for an hour or niore when bad weather makes landing difficult. 
Elimination of these traffic jams would benefit piston-engine 
operators: it is vital to those using jets. Experience at 
London Airport suggests that the one essential- requirement 
is that radar contact should be made with the pilot while 
he is still 200 miles away and that this contact should be 
maintained until the plane has safely landed. The same 
requirement follows for successful take-off. In short, the 
traffic controller needs at all times to have information on the 
exact position of every aircraft within a 200-mile radius of 
his airport. In the London area there are sometimes as 
many as 70 machines on the radar screen ; though some 
Cquipment has yet to be delivered, the London traffic con- 
— can already land aircraft in bad weather at intervals 
“iat never exceed five to’ seven minutes, and this figure is 
constantly improving, 

Airports along the Comet’s route have nothing like the 
tralfic density of London, and the same equipment may not 
; an immediate necessity. But an airliner flying at twice 
‘is cael ight needs weather forecasts for that altitude 
— 5 Wii entail considerable expenditure on improved 
ha Corological lacilities, the cost of which will most probably 
Re gh by the operators themselves. Weather fore- 
sok lamer ugh altitudes once will lead to an 
at which “provement in forecasting for the lower altitudes 
_.. ‘“ton-engined aircraft are operating. As’ with 

= control, such an improvement is long overdue. 

PR ‘with de aaa in the past few years at London 
interest from res 3 met will no doubt be watched with 
traffic control . ese States. In many districts there 
this ‘con's heel ad weather is open to improvement and 
as turbine ate we ut Mmportant factor in the acceptance of 

¢ aircraft on the American airways. On the other 
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hand, it may take the arrival of jet aircraft to spur the 


American authorities to approve the necessary expenditure 
On extra equipment. 


* 7 * 


Silver See-Saw 


The markets for silver have been unusually agitated in 
the past week. . The first important movement was the 
reduction in the New York price towards the end of last 
week from 90.16 cents to 84.75 cents per ounce. This was 
immediately and automatically followed by a reduction in 
the London price for essential silver from 784d. to 74d. per 
ounce. This week the New York price recovered to 88 cents 
and the London price duly followed to 77d. per fine ounce. 
These gyrations in the silver price are in part due to inter- 
national transactions in silver based on cheap sterling. Some 
Dutch operators found it possible with the help of transfer- 
able sterling acquired at around $2.45 to the £ to buy 
exportable silver in London and offer it on the New York 
market. It was under the weight of this special selling order, 
supplementing a fair offering of Mexican and Cuban silver, 
that the New York price suddenly crumbled towards the end 
of last week. This could be regarded as a perfectly normal 
adjustment of the dollar price for silver to the sterling 
equivalent, calculated not at the official rate of $2.80 but at 
a figure nearer the current market price for transferable 
sterling of $2.45. This, however, proved a temporary factor 
in the market. The amount of exportable silver available 
in London is insufficient to influence the New York market, 
and given the existing regulations concerning the use of 
transferable sterling, the supplies of such sterling available 
to the operators in any particular country must be strictly 
limited. A fall in the price of silver would run against the 
basic trend of commodity prices, and the artificiality of last 
week’s sharp collapse has been rapidly revealed. 
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Sterling Area Dollar Account 


Among the items necessarily omitted from last week’s 
study of ‘the balance of payments White Paper was the 
important table showing the balance of dollar payments of 
the main components of the sterling area. The detailed 
information given in the White Paper is here summarised 
for the years 1949, 1950 and the first half of 1951:— 


DotL_aR PAYMENTS OF THE STERLING AREA 
(In Million §$) 























| 4951 
1949 1950 | First Half 
Bie ‘UnitED Kincpom eS Ge, eS # eo Sa 
Current transactions........; — 1109 — 300 | — 306 
Capital tramsactions ......... + 52 +-477 | + 97 
Sotal cikivics tases ces —1057 | +117 |. — 208 
Rest OF STERLING AREA 
Surplus or deficit with dollar 
area -— é i 
Dependent territories ...... + 149 + 376 | + 314 
Other sterling area countries — 530 + 55 | + 101 
Gold sales to UK .........: + 234 + 281 + 115 
CPETI SROONN SS ocr ed evn essa + 7 — 8} + 2 
Wen ie 36S SaaS te — 140 + 704 | + 532 
WHOLE STERLING AREA | 
Doellar payments with non- 
dolar countries ........... — 334 —- 76 | + 90 
Net Gold and Doliar Surplus or 
ONO vs oes skier scinlcneteuc -— 1531 + 805 + 414 





The figures show the traditional pattern—a deficit in 
direct United Kingdom-dollar area trade being more than 
made good by the dollar surplus of the rest of the sterling 
area. The improvement in the dollar deficit of the United 
Kingdom last year, after devaluation and import cuts, gave 
way to a serious deterioration in the first half of this year 
when the dollar deficit reached $305 million compared with 
$156 million in the corresponding period of last year. This 
deterioration was attributable wholly to higher dollar 
imports. Current dollar earnings of the United Kingdom 
in the six months were in fact higher—$687 million in the 
first half of 1951 as against $536 million in the corresponding 
months of 1950. 


The dowlar surplus of the rest of the sterling area and 
particularly of the dependent overseas territories in the first 
half of the year made the expected response to the rise in 
sterling area prices and to expanded purchases by the 
dollar countries of sterling area commodities. Unfortunately 
this agreeable picture changed markedly for the worse in 
the third quarter. The contribution of gold sales to the 
United Kingdom by the rest of the sterling area declined 
somewhat in the first half of this year, as a result of the 
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growing diversion of newly mined gold to the fre 
The gold and dollar account will probably lose f,, 
port from gold sales a3 a result of the new Moneta:) Fusj 
dispensations on premium gold sales. 


larket, 
bund 
*® * * 


Sterling Capital Movements 


The net surplus earned by the sterling area fin 
Britain) in its direct dollar trade was in part response 
for the increase in the sterling balances held in th- [pj-a4 
Kingdom by the rest of the sterling area. Anot! ) 
in the growth of the sterling balances from £2,735 mili; 
on December 31, 1950, to £3,098 million on June 35, 1951. 
was the surplus of $90 million secured in gold and dolly, 
transactions between the whole sterling area and non-do!ly, 
countries. The main segment of these transaction: is thy 
represented by the payments cleared through the F sropean 
Payments Union which provided the United Kingdom with 
an appreciable net receipt of gold in the first six months of 
this year. The major part, if not the whole, of this surplus 
was, however, earned by exports of sterling area produce to 
Europe and was therefore accompanied by a further growth 
of the balances held in London by other sterling are 


countries. The following table shows the main items in 
the capital transactions between the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the sterling area in 1949 and 1950 and the first half 
of 1951. 


UK Capritat ACCOUNT WITH STERLING ArEs 
(In Million £) 

















1949 i590 | nl 

Grants, C660 6s vo 0-4 ka 008 — 16 
Rest of sterling area deficit or : 

surplus with dollar area.... — 89 + 154 + 148 
Purchase of gold from RSA... + 68 + 100 + 41 
Other inter-area transfers. .... + 20 + 208 |, + 1271 
Other overseas investment by 

Wc ee ei iees Sas tee er + + 1H + $B 
Changes in UK sterling liabili- 

10S bi. ins ds bce eeeevens + ll — 378 — 368 
Total of investment and financ- f 

PEPE OE Pe oe | + 273 4+ 218 + 4% 





The most striking fact revealed by this table is the 
extent of “other investments” by the United Kingdom 
other sterling area countries over the first half of this year; 
the total amount of £98 million was at a rate appreciably 
higher than that maintained in the whole of 190. Tk 
explanatory notes in the balance of payments White Papet 
dealing with this item point out that it includes « residuil 
figure assumed to be of a capital nature and which 43, 
therefore, been placed in this of the account. It i 
impossible to link this figure of {£98 million wit! what 8 
known of the specific investments made in the first half of 
this year by the United Kingdom in sterling countries 
It does, however, include a number of known commercial 
investments and it goes some way towards corre. (ing the 
serious increase of £368 million in British liabiliis © the 
sterling area in the first half of this year, follysing o 
increase of £378 million last year. 


* *® * 


Profits and Dividends 3 

Profits and. dividends recorded by compa» wi 
reports appear in third the year are ' 
every way characteristic of the trends for industry » 4 — 
The latest figures, however, have particular relev2 We, 
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the Gaitskell “freeze” proposals, and secondly 


ge u » ‘4 if “ 
aie of the freedom, not to say licence, of much comment 
on “high profits.” The gross trading profit of 515 third 
ilipss | 
quarter companies Tose by fully one-quarter from £171.5 


million to £218.6 million. This comparison reflects to the 
full the combination of rising prices, increased production 
and active trade that prevailed during the notional financial 





PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 





Reports Published | Reports Published 
July-September, 1951 Oct., 1950-Sept., 1951 


515 Compani¢s 2,580 Companies 























Previous | Latest Previous Latest 

Year | Year Year | Year 
one sau 171,520 | 218,584 | 1,025,218 | 1,266,393 
15,088 | 17,044 | 80,199 87,360 
526 937 7,551 7,182 
9,153 | 6,736 43,508 39,107 
196,287 243,301 | 1,156,476 1,400,042 
anil 1,440 | 1,280 | 7,611 8,273 
Si 25,576 | 27,220; 153,115 178,231 
tax ee 58,802 | 71,878 347,097 | 442,524 
ea 21,369 | 30,252 109,910 141,455 
si dele 7,852 8,765 39,469 42,774 
ay 4,011 4,654 31,040 | 34,737 
15,004 | 19,803 90,386 | 108,481 
2,242 | 2,765 16,348 | 20,538 
Mir <snken 3,409 | 3,521 16,163 17,117 
liaries ....<. 10,206 | 13,443 76,952 90,927 
4156 | 4634} 23,934| 25,777 
5,236 | 5,259 32,268 32,185 
Pe igri 20,860 23,497 121,381} 140,195 
Pa 13,140 | 15,182 | 76,638 | 92,704 
33,725 | 36,709 | 209,204 | 224,068 

pany) 36,709 | 


41,857 | 24,068 248,192 


WorTH EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
REPORTS PUBLISHED JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1951 
| 
Preceding Year | Latest Year 


— aeemenepine — aE 








£ Million £ Million 

fi See cig peewee 289-1 297-9 

th (i.e, net assets after 

nd prior charges)........ 692-6 760-0 

Sac ated aca 47-2 57°3 

On issued capital ...... Jedi aawueeen wean 31-9 47 
On net Worth .......0c ss euiueiee een 13-3 13-6 
Pere eye sys ES 13:1 15-0 

0 4 gd ea atk Chane 5°5 5-9 

S retained by ‘subsidiaries and after tax. + After tax. 


year to which these results can be attributed—roughly the 
tweive months ended last March. There have indeed been a 
‘ew instances of sharp reversal—for exathple, from a small 
number of companies in wool and cotton textiles—but 
broadly speaking the latest figures continue a trend that has 


891 


become familiar but may be in process of change. It is no 
accident that the stocks of these companies show a rise from 
£304.4 million to £343.6 million ; evidently, an appreciable 
element in the latest increase in “ profits” consists, as in 
earlier quarters, of inventory gains. 


- To those who. argue that any increase in dividends is 
immoral and ought to be made criminal, there will be a 
talking point in the fact that even in a quarter of which only 
one month had elapsed when control of dividends by White 
Paper was introduced, net payments to ordinary shareholders 
rose by £2,600,000. This enormity sounds less serious 
when expressed in other ways—for example, the rise in divi- 
dends is equal to about one-twentieth of the rise in trading 
profits and to one-tenth of the rise in income tax and profits 
tax. The 2,580 companies whose reports have appeared in 
the past twelve months have increased their total income 
(again, making no distinction’ between real and “ paper ” 
increases) by nearly £250 million, of which the ordinary 
shareholder has participated to the extent of less than {£20 
million. after tax—not, evidently, a fund from which any 
Major increase in personal savings is to be expected. The 
figures in the first table deserve study both by those whose 
approach to company profits, provisions and dividends is 
concerned with the problem of maintaining . 1d extending 
the amount and variety of Britain’s productive capital, and 
by those whose aftitude is governed by what passes for 
“ psychology.” 

Attention is too commonly directed to percentage rates of 
dividend on issued capital, instead of the rate of return on 
the capital employed, for which issued shares merely repre- 
sent a symbol of ownership. The second table brings up to 
date the usual calculations of the rate of earnings and divi- 
dends declared based on net worth. The third-quarter 
companies reported an increase in earnings from 13.3 per 
cent to 13.6 per cent based on net worth. This calculation 
makes allowance for profits tax at the full rate on a full distri- 
bution of earnings. The effective rate of dividend based on 
net worth, which represents the equity shareholder’s real stake 
in industry, has risen from §.§ per cent to §.9 per cent 


Shorter Note 


The draft scheme prepared by the British Transport Com- 
mission some months age for passenger fares is now under 
consideration by the Transport Tribunal. The original 
scheme (which was outlined in The Economist of April 21st) 
contemplated increases in fares which would have the effect 
of producing an additional £17 million net revenue. On 
Wednesday, however, Sir Malcolmi Trustram Eve, K.C., who 
is presenting the Commission’s case, disclosed that amend- 
ments to the original scheme are to be submitted which if 
approved would produce {4,000,000 more from London and 
£250,000 more from outside London. 
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HENRY GARDNER & (CO. LTD. 


\CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 
is associated with 
The Cyprus Co. Ltd. Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), The British Metal Corporation 
(Pakistan) Ltd., Sandilands Buttery & Go. Ltd. (Malaya) and C. Tennant Sons & Co. 
of New York and with the organisation of The British Metal Corporation Ltd., 
London, Australia, Canada, India and South Africa. 
The Group provides manufac- | world. Expert knowledge in distri- 
turers and producers of finished | pytion and salesmanship is avail- 
articles and raw commodities with - = 
an economical method of market- | @ble through the various units of 
ing their products throughout the | the Group. 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


TELEGRAMS: s CABLES: TELEPHONE: 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London —MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 














Company Notes 


Thomas W. ward.—The complexity of 
T. W. Ward’s interest in iron and steel, 
plant, cement, road materials and non-ferrous 
metals is matched by a complicated set of 
accounts, but no shareholder will cavil at 
the year’s trading results. Group trading 
profits have risen from £1,635,611 to 
£2,017,232. Even more striking is the jump 
in the separate item “exceptional income ” 
from £85,668 to £539,952. This results 
from the surplus of £506,567 on the vesting 
oi subsidiaries’ shares in the Iron and Steel 
Corporation ; the sum has been transferred 
to the parent company’s capital reserve. A 
taxation provision of £1,078,721, against 
£822,641, has cut deeply into profits, but the 
year’s earnings have enabled the company 
substantially to reinforce its reserves. Apart 
from retentions by subsidiaries of nearly 
£200,000, against £234,000, the principal 
items are a contingencies provision of 
£200,000, against nil, and the transfer of 
£200,000 to general reserve as in the pre- 
vious year. The directors, besides repeating 
the ordinary dividend of 15 per cent., have 
made provision for the payment of a further 
5 per cent. on the equity capital, the distri- 
sution of which depends upon the result of 
he general election. 


~ ert 


Years to June 30, 
1951 


1950 

r Nidaied Earnings* :— £ £ 
Pradtas POUR oso ke vik cree es 1,635,611 2,017,232 
Sy eee ae 1,822,348 2,637,291 
Depreciation ............ 209,694 208,087 
Taxatel-) <éh6oc< 08 Bisa sat ce $22,641 1,078,721 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 471,076 426,548 
Ordinary dividends ....... Fehon 90,750 88,000 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 15 15 
Retained by subsidiaries (a)..:. 184,149 169,006 
Dividend reserve ..... cena hws sate (6) 42,000 
Added to general reserve and 

Caley FORM ois ones sk ec dee 281,845 161,227 

c Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 2,552,968 2,503,203 
Net current assets............. 2,914,960 4,125,882 
SORES aos tig hea ences ...» 2,587,888 2,614,595 
Cah 5c caei na Cain aes Sua 4nd 429,158 1,105,542 
ROWE bsg dhe eka adn adidas 3,202,404 4,114,642 
Ordinary capital............... 1,100,000 1,100,000 
{1 ordinary stock at 76s. 104d. yields £3 18s. per cent. 

ez 


xcludes profits of two subsidiaries now vested in Iron 
and Steel Corporati , 
(a) General” reserve™ ed’ to carry forward only. 
(®} Including participating rights of employee’s shares. 
The balance sheet is equally impressive. 
In particular, it shows a comfortable liquid 
position. Cash balances have risen from 
£429,158 to £1,105,542 and a_ further 
£250,000 appears as “cash on short term 
loan.” In addition the vesting of the two 
subsidiary companies is reflected in the in- 
creas¢é in investments from £16,219 to 
£163,326, the greater part consisting of 
British government securities. The year’s 
results suggest that the company’s works 
have been working to full capacity, and there 
seems little reason to believe that this happy 
position will be materially altered in the 
current financial year. Shareholders may 
also be wondering whether a Conservative 
victory might mean the return of Birchley 
Rolling Mills Ltd. and Wolverhampton Iron 
and Steel Ltd., now nationalised, to the 
group. 
* 


Quaicast.—Total turnover of the group 
increased by some 24 per cent. in the finan- 
cial year ended June 30, 1951, and group 
trading profits advanced from £507,088 to 
£731,940. In view of these excellent results 
the directors had decided to recommend a 
final dividend of 27} per cent., making a 
total of 40 per cent. for the year. The White 
Paper on dividend limitation, however, inter- 
fered with this intention and the directors 
have decided to recommend a final dividend 
of 184 per cent. making, together with the 
interim dividend of 12} per cent., the 
“ standard ” dividend of 31 per cent. A sum 
of £16,860 net, however, has been reserved 
so that a further dividend of 9 per cent. 
can be distributed as and when circumstances 


permit. Equity shareholders will also recog- 


“nise the soundness of the chairman’s remarks 


that as reserves now equal 287.6 per cent. 
on the issued ordinary capital “it is obvious 
that a further issue of bonus shares is due 
in order to bring the issued capital of the 
company more into line with the capital 
really employed.” 

Years to June 30, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ 
Re i Fas kos ee a 507,033 731,940 
Depreciation ........ 54,7738 74,480 
Baxation. ..... vieuawe ; 297,766 327,189 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 166,519 225,133 
Ordinary dividends ...... oF 69,745 58,074 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 324 31 
Dividend reserve .......+--. ‘ < 16,850 
Added to general reserve and carry 
TRUE oes capes beeen stan 105,773 167,059 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 526,719 599,617 
Net current assets... ........0005 677,354 858,556 
Diet Coon beac eean ee as 486,203 479,055 
ak 137,800 230,566 
ee a, PeReP Ee LER REE Sete m 789,737 1,026,125 
Ordinary capital ..... 339,837 356,829 


5s. ordinary stock at 41s. 3d. yields {3 15s. per cent. 

A shortage of certain raw materials may 
largely account for the fall in the value of 
stocks from £486,203 to £479,055, a some- 
what unusual occurrence in a year of rising 
prices and increased turnover. Shortages 
have not found their reflection in output, 
which so far this year is running ahead of 
schedule ; moreover, the company is plan- 
ning to step up production, for the chairman 
refers to a reorganisation of the Derby works, 
which should be completed next Spring and 
which will cost some £300,000. 


* 


Ferranti.—The extension of the manu- 
facturing capacity of the Ferranti group of 
electrical amd general engineers has contri- 
buted much to the remarkable trading re- 
sults ; output has risen by 30 per cent. and 
group trading profits have almost doubled 
from £718,969 to £1,427,467. The com- 
pany’s Canadian subsidiary has also substan- 
tially increased its turnover and profits, but 
a further loss has been made by the Ameri- 
can subsidiary despite an increase in output. 
The flow of orders has been so great that 
at the end of the year the company had a 
record order book of £124 million. 


Years to June 30, 
1950 1951 


Consolidated Earnings :— £ £ 
Trading PrORt ooo. cis ci cveeve 718,969 1,427,467 
ROUORAINND 65s daisies cea ac 134,714 169,140 
BORING ba dks ctatnands dev cane 302,895 687,472 
Ordinary dividends ............ 16,500 15,750 
Ordinary dividends {per cent) .. 6 6 
Added to group general reserves 

and carry forward........... 211,071 488,270 

Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :—~ 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 1,449,935 1,678,387 
Net current assets,............ 917,110 1,208,900 
ERK Se EAS Oe 2,237,241 2,938,438 
CONE Gd ak se septbwbarecees 3,077 32,948 
WORE OME Soak bacon cc aeeten eee 892,063 1,394,451 
Ordinary capital............... 500,000 -500,000 


Pressure on manufacturing capacity has 
been so intense that further works exten- 
sions, especially to the new factory at 
Hollinwood where power transformers are 
manufactured, are in progress. Modernisa- 
tion and extension of plant and the beginning 
of the new development programme are 
reflected in the rise in the net book value 
of fixed assets in the latest financial year 
from £1,449,935 to £1,678,387 and this may 
be overshadowed in the current year, for 
outstanding capital commitments were -esti- 
mated at June 30th last at £753,000. Addi- 
tional investment in working capital and the 
fixed capital programme have imposed a con- 
siderable strain on liquid resources; cash 
balances total only £32,948, against £13,077, 
and the bank overdraft has been increased 
from {1,140,481 to £1,618,575. The fact 
that the ordinary shares of the company are 
held privately limits the investment interest 


in these excellent results. : 
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SECURITY PRICES 
YIELDS 





British Funds | Price, | Price. y,. 
and Oct. 3, }Oct. 10, Oct 


Guarantees Stocks 1951 1951 19 
War Bonds 2$%...) 101% | 1011 

Mar. 1, 1951-53 | ¥ } 
War Bonds 23%...) 1019} | 10143 


Mar. 1, 1952-54 01 
Exchequer Stk. 2}% 101} 102 0 1 
Feb. 15, 1955 


War Bonds 24%...| 102% 1034 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | 
Funding 23% ......) 1024 | 1023 
June 15, 1952-5 l 
Nat. Defence 3%... 103§ 103H 0 
July 15, 1954-58 
War.Loan 3%.....) 1039* | 103}* 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 l 
Savings Bonds 3%. 97} 97# | 2 
Aug. 15, 195565 l 
Funding 24% owe O84" 98* ] 
April 15, 1956-6 l 
Funding 3%.......| 92%* 921* 2 
April 15, 1959-69 2 
Funding 3% ....... 9438 94} 2 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 ] 
Funding 4%....... 103§* | 1033" | 1 
May 1, 1960-90 ] 
Savings Bonds 3%. 92% 925 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 2 
Savings Bonds 2$% 89}* 904A* 2 4 
May 1, 1964-67 3 
Victory Bonds 4%. 1044 1044 il 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3°%,.! 8943 904 


Aug. 15, 1965-7 2 
Consols 4% ....... o7§ 97 2 
(after Feb. 1, 1957) | 
Conversion 34% ... 
(aftefApr.1, 1961) 


wo 


873 | 878 | 2 


Treasury Stk. 24%. 63} 64 2 
(afterApr.1, 1975) 

Treasury Stk. 3%...) 75}* 76} 3 3 
(after Apr.5, 1966) 

Treasury Stk. 35%. 954 954 e.3 
June 15, 1977-80 : 2 

Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 82 | 84 2 4 
Oct., 1986-96 | 3 2 

War Loan 34%. 87k | 87h 2 


{after Dec. 1, 1952) | 
Consols 23% ......| 65% | 65% | 119 
Brit. Elect.3°, Gtd..; 90} 90} ) 
April 1, 1968-73 ; 2 


Brit. Elect.3% Gtd... 89% 89% | 2 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 2 
Brit. Elect.3}%Gtd. 96} 954% 2 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..' 839 | 84% | 2 71 
July. 1, 1978-88 2 4 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 9A | 90% | 2 
April 1, 1968-73 8 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..} 824° 827° | 2 41 
May 1, 1990-95 239 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.' 98} 98% /119 4 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 119 
Brit. Iron & Steel ' 
tp Pere PER ee 943 959 (2 1 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | 2 


~ (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 
(n) Net yields are calculated after allow) 


9s. 6d. in £. (s) Assumed average life 15 yes 
* Ex dividend 

Div. | Av. | j 

Paid | Div = 
12 | 2 | Ordinary oct. 3, O°.) 

Mths. | Years | Stocks 191, 19 
to | to 

Q6/T/SU26/7/53) 
% | % | ) ? 
i «» jAnglo-Am.10/-.)  8$xd 8 
30 | 3 (Anglo-Iran f1..; 5} 
20 | 17% jAssoc. Elec. £1.| 88/9 | 90° 
27} | 25 jAssoc. P.Cem. £1109/4)xd 111 | 
35 | 308 |Austin 5/-..... 33/9 | 35/- 
25t | 23-4f\Bass {1 ....... 148/14} '149 4 
40 {| 20m)Boots 5/-...... 26/3 26/3 
10 | 9 (Br. Celanese 10/-, 37/9 = 41 


20 | 20 (Br. Oxygen {1..| 97/0 98 - 
125 | 12 (Coats f1...... | 58/9 | 61 
li} | i i\Courtaulds {1..| 49/- 5 


224 | 21} ‘Distillers 4/- ...| 22/6 2 
174 | 16} (‘Dunlop {1..... | 66/3 | 68 
12h | 11} [Ford {1....... 58/1, | 58 
i iGen. Elect. £1... 94/6 9% 
32 30} Guinness £1... .|141/10} 145 
325 | 8h m\Hawker Sid. {1 38/6 38 
12 | Wimp. Chem. {1.'51/7}xd 5! 
32. | 32 |Imp.Tobaceof1101/3_ 10 
125 | 11g ‘Lanes. Cottoné1 45/7) 4 
135 | 41} jLever {1 ...... 55/- : 
15 15 ‘Lon. Brick {1..| 62/6 6 
15 | 65$ m!Marks&Sp.A5/- 98/- 10 
1 | Wt IP. & 0, Def. f1./ 45/6 # 
25 | 2 (P. Johnson 10/-.. 44/- 44 
12}¢) 9-7t/“Shell” Stk. £1. 95/- x 
25 25 |\Tube Invst. £1. 64 
20° | 47 \T. & Newall {1.. 98/14 10 
10 | Y (Union Castle #1 39/6 4 
60 | 33% |U.SuaBetong{1] 67/6 
123 | [Vickers *: Eatin 50/3xd 
42 P| Woolworth 5/- . 47/~— 43 


(h) Yield basis 20% after capital bonus 
10%. {m) Allowing for capital bonus. (" \ 
* Ex dividend. + Free of tas 
(p) Yield basis 103% after capita’ » 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


ended October 6, 1951, total ordinary 


ainst ordinary expenditure of 


ts to sinking funds £538,000, Thus, 


1 alloc 


1951, 


ations of £9,618,000 the deficit 
is {37,393,000 compared with a 


0 for the corresponding period of the 


‘ND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





Kecespts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 


april 1,|Aprit 1. Week '6 Days 
1950 | 1951 [ended | ended 
to | to | Get. | Oct. 
Oct. 7, | Oct. 6, , ee 6, 
1950' | 1951'}| 2950 | 1958 





0240¢ 
50¢ 

) 506 
51000 
62.006 
20,000 
50,006 
5 400, 
13,60 
27,000 
105.006 
42 6400, 
179,434). 
4,900 


44207 34 


: 393,560 460,842) 14,290 15,647 


36,100 36,800, 908! 1,000 
95,150, 98,900, 3,700; 3,600 
25,500, 32,50 800 1,000 


132°570 -, 8,800 
21370 162,400, $00, 6,300 
6 =. Wet wn 
2,900, 1,74 100, 100 
694,090 793, 2743 28,890, 27,647 
5,708 511,037 17,355, 23,174 
354 200, $82,704 5,200 5,300 


409,908, 893,737] 22,555! 28,474 
10,605 12,230 468, 287 
23,686. 21, 15; 589 
30,974, 65,929... 

4,650, 5, 
18,074 18,$ 
49,085, 41,88 











1730731 194896 61, 692, 71,733 








Esti- 
mate, 


1951-53 


£000 


ete out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 


Apri 1, Apel 1 Week {6 Days 
1950 1951 a a ended 
to to Oct. 


Oct. 7, | Oct. 6, 6, 
1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 





ireland 


Other Cons, } 


Total 


Supply Services 


otal Ord. Fy 


535, 000 


261,512, 264,507 24,380) 24,274 





38, 000 
li, 


tullien of 
ed im the 











18,686 19,051 1,281! 1,360 
AAS — 








63,995, 80,174 
2,500, 2,600 


181, 60 


A 66,676) 82,834 
the margi Supplementary 
Budget (iso: mullion). 











x Exchequer balanees by age 215 to 
‘her operations: fer the week increased 


ebt by £28, 


878,867 to £26,505 million. 


! a ({ thousand) 


NET ISSUES (f thousand) 
‘graph (Money) Aet, 1950...... . 700 


ee z a 1947, s. 211)... 
es Development Act, ‘1948, s. 1740) 


“pment . 


d Provisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) 
rade 


Hoard of 
oa ar D 


anage Commission 
6 and 1947: 


Teale. ic A eee . 1,000 
- ae 3,000 
Pestwar Credits. . 285 


17,172 








CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 















































Receirrs PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 68,953 Nat. Savings Certs. 300 
Tax Reserve Certs. 5,203 24% Def. Bonds .. 1,930 
Ways & Means Ad- 3%, Def. Bonds... . 289 

VANCES ....a400. 5,200 Other Debt :-—- 
Internal ....... 1,295 
External . 6,666 
Treasury De posits. 40,000 
79,356 ” 50,479 
FLOATING DEBT 
(f million) 
Treasuty Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Advances De- Total 
Date ey posits | Float- 
Tender} Tap | Public | = * Banks | Debt 
ender; Tap | Eng- anks » 
; Depts. | land 
1950 
“ 7} 3130-0 | 1820-0 467-6 | | 2-7 530-0 | 5950-3 
951 
July 7] 3220-0, 2155-1] 342- | oe 344-5 | 6062-4 
w» 1443230-0/ 2129-1] 373-2 | 344-5 | 6076-8 
»  2115230-0| 2161-9] 335-4 ati 344-5 | 6071-9 
» 28) 3220-0} 2176-9} 340-5 eee 344-5 | 6081-9 
Aug. 4} 3220- 0} 2187-71 320-7 dine 344-5 | 6072-9 
» 13)5220-0) 2164-2] 280-2 és 379-5 | 6043-9 
» 18) 3230- © | 2212-0} 296-6 es 355-0 | 6093-6 
» 25).35230-0;| 2255-7] 291-2 ole 325-0 | 6101-9 
Sept. 1)5230-0| 2287-7} 326-7 eon 299-0 | 6134-4 
es 81 3230-0 2311-5] 306-9 ote 290-0 | 6138-4 
» 25)53230-0 2378-4] 328-2 mer 265-0 | 6201-6 
, 22) 3230-0 | 2374-7] 354-6 aie 265-0 | 6224-4 
— - 6596-3 342-4 és 290-0 | 6228-7 
Oct. 6 4230-0) 2415-2 347-6) ... | 250-0 | 6262-8 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 
Amount Average [Allotted 
oe of ; -e a 
ender . ° in. 
ffered) “PPO anotted Allotment | Rate 
Oct. 6 | 250-0 | 312-3 | 250-0] 10 3-23 | ™ 
1951 
July 6 | 250-0 | 324-1 | 250-07 10 3-19 70 
» 43 | 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-0] 10 2-81 61 
» .20 | 230-0 | 323-8 | 230-07 10 2:84 60 
» 27 | 230-0 | 3442-8 | 230-0] 10 2-56 53 
Aug. 3 | 240-0 | 365-6 | 240-0] 10 2-45 50 
« 10 | 260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0} 10 2-78 62 
» it | 260-0 | 341-4 | 260-0) 10 3-02 68 
» 24 | 260-0 | 318 260-0] 10 3-36 77 
» ol | 250-0 | H2- 250-0} 10 2-87 63 
Sept. 7 | 260-0 | 346-0 | 260-0] 10 2-95 66 
~ 14 | 250-0 | 332-1 | 250-0] 10 3-07 67 
» 21 | 240-0 335+9 | 240-0 10 4-87 23 
» 28 | 260-0 | 338-7 260-0) 10 2:98 68 
Oct. 5 1250-0 | 327-4 | 250-01 10 3-13 69 














On October 5th a 


plicatéon for 91 day bills to be paid 


P 
from October 8 to October 15, 1951, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 69 per cent at £99 17s. 5d., 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Treasury Bills to a maxirnum of £260 million were offered 


on October 12th. 


For the week ending October 13th the 


banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINCS 
































({ thousand) 
Totals _ Weeks | W bere 
sept an aoe pe. 
Savings Certiheates -— 
es AS Re 42 700, 87, 2,300 
Repayments ..........- 67,100, 70, 2,000 
Net Savings........ ... Wr2400 16, 300 
Defence Bonds :— pa 
ES ate 8,710 — 26,809 1,345 
Repayments ....... wae 924, 4,501 1,460 
Net Savings i./.......4. 17,214,.Dr 7,692,Dr 1b 
P.O. hones Trustee Savings | 
n ——s 
yn pane papain he pd 321,526; 338, 12,351 
Repayments .........+-- | 350,596) 413, 12,610 
Net Savings ..........+- 29,070 Dr74,959 Dr 259 
Total Net Savings......... 70,684 Dr66,351 De 74 
Interest on certificates repaid 4,649 17,518, 500 
Interest accrued ....... +... 62,601 62,863 - 2,430 
Change in-total invested... . 22,732. “— 20,806 + 1,856 











BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 10, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issned:- Govt. Debt... 11,025,100 
In Circulation 1352,107,311 | Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,747,738 
partment... 48,249,512 » Other Secs. ... 724, 191 
Coin (other 
| than gold)... 2,512,971 
Amt. of Fid.—~— 
ee as 140,000,000 
Geki Coin and 
Bollion (at 
248s. per oz 
SE nckckie 356,823 


1400, 356,823 | 


1460, 356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Capital ...... 14,453,000 Govt. Secs.... 342,092,853 
SEE ee 3,153,578 | Other Secs.:— 39,983,554 
Public Deps:— 18,878,349' Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 18,796,768 Advances... 5,792,097 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 24,191,457 
Special Acct. 81,681! 
Other Deps.:- 394,443,886) 
Bankers. .... 800,247,399 | Notes........ 48,249,512 
Other Accts.. 94,196,487 | Coin... .. es 702,894 


43} 028, 813 431,028,413 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 





1950 1951 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct.) Oct. 
ll 2% 3 10 








issue Defi. :— i 
Notes in circulation..... 11281 -G 1348-9 1352-31352-1 
Notes in banking depart~ 
pinlist so. <ccesss eck 69-4 51-5, 48-1) 48-2 
Government debt and 
securities® .....cciess 2345-21396 -7 soy 3 7:1396-7 
Other securities......... 0- 0-8) 0-8 0-7 
Gold and Coim.......... 4- 2° 9 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine on... | 248/Q 248/0 248/0 248/0 


Banking Dept. :— 


its :-— } 
ublic Accounts........ 16- 16:6 18-3 18-8 
Treasury Special Account | 266- 1h 6 6ls 1 
BN ee Seen 300-9 289-9, 297-2, 300-2 
CP bc albac is «out ke 91- Gi-2 94-9 94-2 
WUE éjhnt padres ss se 675-F 398-8 411-5 413-3 

Securities :-—- ; 
Government............ 567 319-6 336-1) 342-1 
Discounts, ete........... 28- 19-0, 21-3, 15-8 
SU abi eb veo ce cap Be 25- 26-1 23-7 24-2 
MS acs ce cileu vac eu 621-4 364-7. 381-1, 382-1 
Banking dept. res......... 72-1] 52-4 48-9 48-9 

% yi ny y 

“ Proportion ".........«.. {6- 3-1) fi-s ii-s 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {£1,425 million to {£1,400 
million on August 21, 1951. 


COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised frem 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Gd. to 252s, Od. per fine ounce. Spot 











cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 

SUVER- Go_p 
1951 London ew York! Bombay Bombay 
r ounce/per ounce per 100 t per tola 
a. ¢. Ks a. | Ba a 
Oct 4... 78-5 84-75 187. =O 108 «66 
io Bive 74-6 88-00 186 613 10S «66 
ey SE Markets Closed 18%60—~C<‘CS 208 11 
eo Bins 77-0 88-00 186602 10713 

we 77-0 88-00 Market Closed 
te Bee 77-0 88-00 1860—C«7 b 1s 62 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ALUMINIUM 
CASTINGS COMPANY 


YEAR OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 





MR R. K. CALDER ON THE 
IMPROVED LEVEL.OF EARNINGS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Aluminium Castings Company, 
Limited, was held on October Sth in 
Glasgow, Mr R. K. Calder, chairman and 
joint managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The year just passed has been one of 
great difficulty but also one of great achieve- 
ment in all spheres of the group’s activities. 
Overall group turnover advanced by over 
70 per cent. and total sales closely 
approached £2,000,000 with trading profits 
more than doubled. The group earnings 
before taxation advanced sharply from 
£25,717 to £100,532. 

Profits have been curtailed by ever-rising 
oreduction costs, far from fully recovered 
>y increases in selling prices, but your direc- 
ors consider that a policy of restraint is 
ustified in the long run, and members have 
he satisfaction of knowing that the 
improved level of earnings now reported 
arises from reduced profit margins on a 
very substantially increased level of real 
output, 


— om ee 
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REVIEW OF SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


There was brought into production last 
year a new design of washing machine 
«marketed under the registered trade mark 
of “ Swirlux.” The new machine has been 
a marked success, and I think it can be 
claimed as a result of the independent test 
reports received that it is second to none in 
washing efficiency and capacity. 

I am satisfied that the “ Swirlux” range 
of machines are destined to enjoy a sub- 
stantial demand when conditions again per- 
mit of ali-out production. 

I come now to the most important 
development of the year—the re-entry of 
Burnley Aircraft Products, Limited, to the 
aircraft industry—and I am very pleased to 
announce that the company is now actively 
engaged on the jet engine programme. 

Alumifium Bronze Company, Limited, 
despite the very special difficulties to which 
I referred last year, in regard to price 
fluctuations of copper, their basic raw 
material, made very substantial progress, 
and tonnage output increased by 50 per 
cent. Orders in hand are at record levels. 

Atkinson’s Agricultural Appliances, 
Limited, have suffered particularly from 
increasing costs and erratic. supply of 
material. During the year there was 
developed a new patented type of hydraulic 
manure spreader, which at the various 
summer agricultural shows creatéd a very 
favourable impression, and a very satisfac- 
tory order-bcok is now building up on this 
new model. There was also developed last 
year a new type of road gritter and spreader 
fer use by local authorities, and this also has 
had an excellent reception. 

In December last the David Brown 
Tractor organisation, after a series of tests, 
adopted the Atkinson spreaders as standard 
equipment and a range of these models are 
now marketed under the name “ David 
Brown Atkinson.” This close association 
should prove to be of considerable benefit 
to our company. 

The Verichrome plating companies—at 
Walsall and Larkhall respectively—and 
Makmoroom, Limited, all made satisfactory 
progress during the year. 

Last in this brief survey of the subsidiary 
companies is Scottish Aluminium Ware, 


Limited, where I am particularly glad to 
report that a most marked recovery took 
place. 

The parent company’s foundry at 
Greenock has enjoyed a year of brisk 
activity and achieved record output, which 
has been further added to in the current 
year. 

Coming now to the prospects for the 
current year, I am sure that members will 
be glad to learn that up to date both turn- 
over and trading profits for the group are 
substantially increased—fully 50 per cent. 
—over the corresponding period of last year. 
To that extent, therefore, the current year 
starts off well. 

The group is already heavily committed 
in the rearmament field. I am reasonably 
confident, therefore, that declines in our 
normal activities will be fairly well matched 
by the upsurge of defence: orders output, 
provided always that adequate material is 
available even for high priority work. 

The report was adopted. 





THE JAVA INVESTMENT, 
LOAN AND AGENCY 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
The Java Investment, Loan and Agency, 
Limited, was held on October 8th in London, 
Mr T. E. Baring (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

The profit disclosed, after provision of 
United Kingdom taxation of £32,500, is 
£59,161. This profit, however, included net 
income from the subsidiaries for the previous 
year amounting to £14,904, and a truer com- 
parison of results can be obtained from the 
revenue statement which shows gross revenue 
from the holding company and its subsi- 
diaries for 1950 of £128,385, compared with 
£77,101 in the previous year. After ex- 
penses and provision for taxation in London 
and the East these figures are reduced to ner 
amounts of £44,257 and £31,451 respec- 
tively. 

DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


It was our intention, subject to receipt 
from Indonesia of a remittance of the profits 
for 1950, to increase the normal dividend to 
a total for the year of 74 per cent., and to 
pay a bonus of 2} per cent. in respect of 
previous years’ profits. Unfortunately, this 
remittance was not despatched until early 
August, by which time the unexpected and 
wholly unjust White Paper on dividend limi- 
tation had been published. To keep within 
the proposed limits the directors have been 
able to recommend a final dividend of 24 
per cent. only, bringing the total to 5 per 
cent. for the year, ‘The balance of 5 per 
cent. (including the 2} per cent. bonus) that 
would have been paid has, however, been 
placed to a dividend reserve and will be dis- 
tributed as and when possible. 

Dividend limitation will also, of course, 
affect our income from general investments, 
but with the increased dividends received 
during the first part of the year, particularly 
from rubber and sisal producing companies, 
it is anticipated that total revenue from this 
source will be no lower in the current year 
than in 1950. With rising @osts and reduced 
selling prices for rubber we shall be satisfied 
if our dividends from the subsidiaries for 
1951 are equal to half those received for the 
previous year. 


INDONESIA 


It is difficult to sum up the position in 
this country. Security conditions are some- 
what better in that European planters are 
not in such danger of attack as previously, 
while damage to estates is now not common. 
Law and order, however, are by no means 
established and robbery, especially of crops 
on estates and of produce between estate and 
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ship, reaches in some cases alarming propor 
tions. In these respects thus far your € ; 
have come off fairly well. Taxes, expor 
and reduced receipts for produce < 
currency manipulations add up to an >\mnu 
intolerable burden on primary producer. 
On the top of all this, extravagant demand. 
by labour unions and poor productivit: § 
of which result from ill-discipline, ar: 
ing ever-increasing costs of prod 
Serious inflation, of course, is at the , 
much of the trouble. Our estates stil! show 
a margin betweén cost and selling price on 
both rubber and coffee, but that margin j 
decreasing. On the estates, field work js 
more or less limited to what is necessary to 
ensure crops coming in, while buildings and 
plant are, for the time being, no more than 
adequate to house staff and labour and to 
process crops. If, later, the genera! position 
warrants it, heavy expenditure 
required to put estates and buildings in really 
ood order and up to requirements. A 
hatha great difficulty is to maintain trained 
staff on the estates—Europeans are rather 
loath to remain in Indonesia—while the 
supply of efficient Indonesians is entirely 


inadequate, anyway for estate management 
purposes. A good point is that there is an 
ample supply of estate labour. To sum up— 
unless at no distant date there is very real 
improvement in practically every direction, 
‘planting companies long established in 
Indonesia may have to consider whether 
they should cease to operate. 
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MALAYA 


Our interests in Malaya, of which Beradin 
is the chief, are providing us with good 
returns, but the remarks I made last year 
about the anxieties which beset all who are 
interested in that country can be repeated 
today with even greater emphasis. The 
determined efforts which the Government is 
making to overcome and end the menace of 
banditry have in the first instance increased 
the number of incidents and murders. The 
bandits have been compelled to come out 
into the open and fight for the money and 
food they require for their sustenance and, 
as a result, more of them are being killed or 
captured. To that extent the situation has 
improved. 

While selling prices of rubber have con- 
tributed towards better returns, I hesitate to 
suggest that these high prices have been all 
to the good. Costs of production have risen 
steeply, assisted by a harsh application of 
increased export duty, while the industry 
now faces a threat of frozen credits to be 
disgorged at some later date when lower 
prices and less prosperous conditions justly. 
Such a plan is meeting with the opposition it 
deserves. Estate owners are painfully aware 
that six years after the end of the war they 
still await payment of war compensation for 
the damage they suffered as a result of the 
Japanese invasion. 


EAST AFRICA 


Our East African interests progress sais 
factorily. Sisal companies are earning good 
returns. The price of the commodity '; 
however, at such a fantastic figure that, while 
it suits us in the short view, | question 
whether it is to our advantage in the long. 
Binder twine has been the chief use of sisal 
fibre in past years and farmers are Secomins 
reluctant to use it in the face o! todays 
prices. It is to be hoped that sisal producers 
will engage in vigorous research, bot® — 
mercial and agricultural, with the odject © 
protecting the future of this industry. ‘ 

Our tea interests in Kenya are prozressié 
according to plan. In spite of a 
drought in 1950, the planting programme ms 
proceeded _ satisfactorily. I would Fn 0 
remind you that this is a long-ter™ savers: 
ment from which we cannot expect que 
returns. 

The report was adopted. 
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POWELL DUFFRYN 
LIMITED 


ccounts to March 31, 1951, 


P iaptee et 1. the amnual general meeting 
ee O - 10th. The following is an 
watt'g -arement of the chairman, Sir 
ah he vesting of our colliery 
Boge ures were embarked upon, 


-e would be a period when 
ate ; would yield no income. 
gen pt -rate dividend distribution 
f the carry-forward of our 
runt was adopted. We are 
his period mow but, with 
aration of new end substantial income 
, 1953 cds, the specially ~ created 
remain intact. Itis, how- 
payment of reasonable 
nt earnings are insufficient. 
houses continue to trade in 
coal from one country to 
gore ay clievable cost, this country 
< loft its hold on its emport markets and 
British-owned coaling depots are largely de- 
t ut foreign coals to earn profits 
: mtry. It wale be idle to 
’ s a passing phase. 
Ry virtue of their service to producer and 
sumer, Stephenson Clarke Limited (and 
ir subsid ind associated companies) 
. been able to maintain the volume of 
hew trade a ome 
‘The Stephenson Clarke fleet of ships is 
ully employed, new tonnage is being added 

s by year, and the area of its trading is 
eing widened 

Satisfactory profits are expected from the 
croup’s direct interest im the oil marketing 
adustry through our 50 per cent. partnership 
vith Socony-Vacuum Oil Company Inc. of 
New York in the well-known. British 
ompany, Vacuum Oil Company Limited. 
The construction of the refinery on the Cory- 
‘on site has proceeded and amplifications 
have been made in the original layout, chiefly 
by the incorporation of a Catalytic Cracking 
Unit. As partners in this undertaking, we 
have not neglected the opportunity to invest 
further capital in what may prove to be the 

st word in refinery construction. 

The clearing up stage of compensation for 
the mines and ancillaries, proceeds at snail’s 
pace. If attempts to obtein voluntary agree- 
ment for the division of the area allocation 
are unsuccessful, settlement through the 
valuation board may be deferred for many 
years, 

Production at the Hayes factory of Powell 

Duffryn Carbon Products Limited, is pro- 
ceeding favourably and sales are satisfactory. 
lt is expected that at no distant date the 
company will show progressive profits. A 
new company—British-American Carbon 
Corporation, has recently been formed in the 
U.S.A. jointly with the well-known American 
company, The Great Lakes Carbon Corpora- 
ye he new company is a 50-50 partner- 
ship. ? 
a hen all our coal mines, coke oven plants, 
‘ar Telineries and power stations were taken 
‘Tom Us on January 1, 1947, we decided that 
late nt Knowledge and ience accumu- 
ated over the years should be remobilised 
ane Placed at the disposal of clients in this 
ce aay anc throughout the world 

Powell Dutiryn Technical Services Limited 


was, therefore, formed as a consultant 
organisation to give impartial advice and 
service on all matters connected with the 
finding and mining of coal and its treatment, 
processing and efficient utilisation. These 
services have been welcomed by governments 
and private clients throughout the world. 
During the past four years we have included 
amongst these clients the Governments of 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, 
Nigeria, British North Borneo and Sarawak, 
Nyasaland, the State Governments of 
Queensland and Victoria, and, in Europé, the 
Governments of Denmark, Greece, and 
Austria. In several of these cases we still 
have important work in hand. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASPRO LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Aspro Limited, was held on October 11th 
at 16, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, Mr 
Maurice A. Nicholas, the Chairman, presided. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

The profits for the year dealt with in the 
holding company’s accounts amount to 
£209,726. After deducting £56,203 repre- 
senting dividends on the preference stock 
and an interunm dividend of 15 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock, your board proposes to 
allocate £100,000 to the general reserve and 
£5,000 to the staff contingencies reserve of 
Aspro Limited, and to recommend a final 
dividend of 20 per cent., less income tax, on 
the ordinary stock. This leaves £24,312 to 
carry forward in the holding company, as 
against £28,289 brought in. The total 
ordinary distribution for the year is 35 per 
cent., which is the same total rate as for the 
previous year to March 31, 1950, and for the 
nine-month period to March 31, 1949. The 
dividend restrictiofi pro S contained in 
the recent Government ite Paper, should 
they be passed into law in their present form, 
would permit this dividend rate to be 
maintained. 

Taxation has now assumed such propor- 
tions that it constitutes the largest single 
demand on the earnings and finances of our 
business. Higher provisions must be made 
out of profits each year to meet the tax com- 
mitment ; in fact, some 60 per cent. of profits 
is so absorbed. Increased profits nowadays 
yield comparatively little financial reward, 
and only by intensive work and development 
can the policy of maintaining our dividend 
level and allocating a prudent sum to reserve 
be carried out. 


SOUND LIQUID FINANCIAL POSITION 

In view of these difficulties, it is a special 
satisfaction to be able to draw stockholders’ 
attention to the sound liquid financial posi- 
tion of the group. The group’s current assets 
total £2,020,962 ; of this amount, the cash 
£852,163 and tax reserve certificates. £200,000 
alone nearly cover the entire current liabilities 
of £1,067,007, which latter amount inchudes 
full provision for taxation on all profits 
earned up-to the date of the balance sheet. 


UPWARD TREND OF EXPORT SALES 


The penetration of “ Aspro” in overseas 
territories continues. Particularly do I refer 
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to our South African subsidiary company 
which contributes substantially to the group 
profits. Our general export sales show a 
steady and encouraging upward trend. We 
are constantly planning new development and 
within six months hope to commence manu- 
facturing “Aspro” in India. It may be of 
interest to note that “ Aspro” is now made 
in ten manufacturing units and is distributed 
in more than fifty countries. Over 10,000,000 
“ Aspro” tablets are sold every day in the 
year throughout the world. Whilst com- 
menting upon overseas operations, it should 
be pointed out that we are not able to estimate 
the degree to which our present and future 
plans for development may be impeded by 
possible implications arising from Section 36 
of the 1951 Finance Act. 

The home market requires constant 
vigilance in order to maintain and, if possible, 
to imcrease sales. It is gratifyimg that part 
of the year’s sales increase was undoubtedly 
caused by public appreciation of the great 
value of “ Aspro” at the time of the influenza 
epidemic. ° 

In conclusion, I wish to thank my col- 
leagues for their continued co-operation and 
to express my appreciation for the work done 
by all members of the staff, at home and 
overseas, during the past year. 





E. W. TARRY AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S 
TRADING 


The annual general meeting of E. W. 
Tarry and Company, Limited, was held on 
October 9th in London. 

Sir H. Fortescue Flannery, Bart. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech said: 
It affords me great pleasure to report another 
year’s successful trading, notwithstanding the 
abnormal trading conditions during the past 
financial year. 

The trading profit for the past year 
amounts to £162,469, an increase of £13,094, 
and this result can, I believe, be considered 
good but is seriously affected by the heavy 
imroad of taxation amounting to {82,000. The 
net profit is £63,309, an increase of £4,004, 
and with the balance brought forward of 
£68,017 ena — rN caer After 
appropriating £30, to the general reserve, 

“ee recommend that a dividend of 15 
per cent. be paid on the ordinary shares, the 
same rate as has been paid for the past few 


Today, the economic life is overshadowed 
by political affairs, and while Europe con- 
tinues unsettled and trade thereby hampered 
and restricted, the effect is bound to be felt, 
even in distant South Africa. Nevertheless, 
oe Meret ae Ge Tere See 
country—there is still m pioneering 
development to be undertaken and I am glad 
to say that the prospects for our company 
for the current year are encouraging. There 
is no falling off in the demand for our goods, 
and despite the continuance of the import 
control in the Union, the total sales for the 
first five months of the current year are very 
satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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A PPLIC \"] I INS are invited for the post of 
Foresty ‘on with an investigation into the costs of Private 
- d Wales, 


ent, Pr ‘hould possess a degree in Forestry or Estate Manage- 

mm ‘~ experience in investigational work is desirable. Con- 

i Oyment may be obtained from The Secretary, Depart- 
Read, Oxford 
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restry, South : a 


Temporary Assistant 


NCREASED sales are not the end of all good advertising: they 
are the beginni 
goodwill and bigger re, 
who understand the true aims of advertising and how to achieve 
them, "phone MUSeum 5050, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for sts in the DEPARTMENT of 
ECONOMICS: (1) ASSISTANT LECTURER, (2) LECTURER or 


ASSISTANT LECTURER, to begin duties on January 1, 1952. An 
interest in Industrial Relations will be considered an advantage for 
post (2), Salary scates: Assistant Lecturer, £450 x £25-—-£500; 
Lecturer £550 x £50—£1,100, with Superannuation provision under 
F.S.S.U., and family allowance. Applications (3 copies for post 1, 
§ copies for 2), with names of 3 referees and, if desired, copies of 
testimonials, should reach the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) by November~17, 1951, 
A. W. CHAPMAN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS, 

The Senior Lecturer must be weil qualified in Economic Theory, 
and applicants should state what branch of Economic Theory»con- 
stitutes their main field of interest and special qualification. 

The salary scale is £800 x £40—f£1,000 per annum plus a temporary 
cost of living allowance on the Public Service Scale (at present £256 
per annum for a married man and £80 per annum for a single 
person). 

The post is vacant fram February, 1962. ; 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Assaciation of Universities 
ff the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is November 15, 
1941, 


SUDAN GEZIRA BOARD 

A Managing Director is required for the Sudan Gezira Board. 

The Board is a statutory corporation constituted by the Sudan 
Government in 1950 to manage the Gezira Scheme, an irrigated 
undertaking covering about one million acres which produces cotton, 
grain an: a fodder crop. The Government, Sudanese tenant-farmers, 
and the Board are partners in it. While the production of the cotton 
crop is the Board’s primary responsibility, the Board is also respon- 
sibk for encouraging the general farming activities of 25,000 
tenants and fostering self-management of their own affairs. 

Applicants must be of proved ability and have had experience in 
large-scaie management. Sympathy with the aspirations of the 
Sudanese people is essential. 

Salary £E8.000 to £864,000 according to 
experience, and a gratuity on. completion. 
Income Tax ins the Sudan. 

Free housing and leave passages for the 
family. Contract from 5-10 years. 

Applications should be sent to: Sudan Agent in London, Wellington 
House, Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1. Please mark the envelope 
‘Managing Director—S.G.B, 4/2404.” 


qualifications 


and 
There is at 


present no 


Managing Director and 


By mags PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—(Incorporated in 
/ Canada wiih Limited -Liability)—-ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 5 PER CENT DEBENTURE STOCK, 6 PER 
CENT COMMON STOCK,—In preparation for the payment of the 
half-yearly interest payable on December ist next, the Debenture 
Stock Transfer Books willbe closed on November Ist and will be 
re-opened on December 3rd. The half-yearly interest on the Common 
Stock will be paid on December ist to holders of record on November 
ist.—R, Fk. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1, October 10, 1951. 


YCIENCE GRADUATES are invited to apply for appointment as 

Lecturer in the Department of Education of the International 
Wool Secretariat. Lectures are given on every aspect of wool in 
schools, colleges and adult education institutions of all kinds. 
Previous lecturing or teaching experience is desirable. Some know- 
ledge of wool would be an advantage, but training will be given after 
appointment, The work will entail considerable mid-week travel. 
Commencing salary: £484 (man), £440 (woman), plus superannuation 
benefits, Subsistence allowance and first-class travelling expenses are 


paid, Applications should be marked *‘‘ Confidential and addressed 
to the Secretary, International. Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 
18-20, Regent Street, London, 5&,.W.1, 


within two weeks of the 
e@earanece of this advertisement. 
- Ot — 
SARIS, YOUR OWN OFFICE, secretary, telephone, etc., when 
visiting France. Four vacancies in beautifully furnished, well 
equipped suite of offices off Chamrps Elysées, This service offered to 
ten companies only, of completely diverse interests.—Box 759. 


J{XECUTIVE, CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT and A.C.W.A, (43) 
4 wishes permanent post with 


progressive concern as joint 
managing director, comptroller, financial or commercial director. 
Experience includes commercial management, investigations and 
reorganisation ; 


advisory work abroad for foreign government and 
American E.C.A, Mission,—Box 771 


\ ARKET Research Assistant required by leading plastics materials 
.,i manufacturers, Graduate in Commerce or Economics preferred, 
Some experience in Market Research desirable. Write, giving full 
details including salary required, to Box 766. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), REGENT’S PARK. 


19%} 


The Council of ford College invites applications f., 
of part-time Assistant Lecturer in the Department of , Bost 
Social Studies and Economics, vacant as from mid-Nove:),. 1 
open to men and women equaliy, salary scale £295 ; - 
annum. The Assistant Lecturer will be required to ar: wheaae 
of observation for Social Studies students, and to cond: bee 
on practigal work: Candidates should be experienced «, oe 


with ‘University qualifications. Further particular: 
Secretary 


CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CHRIS{< 


HURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited for the sition of LEC! 1X 

HISTORY OR IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. te: 


The salary is at the rate of £800 per annum (N.Z. cur: 
to £950, (Annual increments will be at the rate of £50 

Applicants should possess a good Honours 
Political Science, or an allied subject, 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association o! raise 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, Lond 


aoe closing dace fer the receipt of applications is 


Degre: 


N 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 

Applications are invited for the following post :— 

A Statistica! Officer (27297/1/51), Government Statisti: 
ment, Gok Coast, who. will be responsible for th: 
statistical surveys and returns, and for statistical ana}, : 

The appointment will be on three years’ probation f inent 
and pensienable employment. Salary scale, including nabl 
expatriation pay, is £660-£1,300 per annum with promot ba 
£860. War Service and experience will determine poi 
into scale. A temporary cost of living allowance is a's abli 
Rental of £60-£90 per annum is deducted where Governn arters 
are provided, Free passages provided for the officer 
up to three young children on first appointment and 
Income tas is at local rates which are much lower 
United Kingdom. , Candidates must have Ist or 2nd C} lo R 
Degree in Statistics and at least five years’ practical ex nce: is 
some field of statistics, 

Intending candidates should apply in writing to th wr of 
Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, Sanctuary buildings 
Great Smith Street, 8.W.1, giving brief details of their a ies. 
tions and experience. They should mention this pape: ad quote 
the reference number (27297/1/51). 


Bad ADVERTISING ORGaNISATION, such as our ow 
s3. success and reputation to contributing in turn to 
and reputation of its clients—with economy. If you ar tit 
satisfied with your own advertising. we believe that our experience, 
facilities and director level co-operation could more efficiently pro- 
ress your purpose. We shall be happy to be of service io you- 


ownend-Smith Limiteu, Advertising, 40-41, Conduit Stree London, 
W.i. REGent 2600. 


IRE PURCHASE FINANCE, A _ well-known firm o! 
with branches throvghout the U.K., are interested ibtaining 
further large scale /acilities for discounting batches of 
contracts, in anits of from £1,000 to £50,000. 

In addition to the basic security provided by the H.! 
themselves, a .“‘ blanket "’ guarantee is available to cov. t 
percentage of contracts which fall into arrears or become d-fault 

Both the contracts and the Company's financial accounts an 
availabte for the fullest myestigation. The fixed return availabl 
on the unit investment is 11 per cent p.a, 

This approach te «he question of obtaining additional ount 
facilities is being made in this somewhat unorthodox fa 
to the effect of Treasury restrictions on the normal sou: 
finance, 

Initial inquiries for particulars 
Company's Accountants.—Box 765 
( XFORD man of 38, with first-rate qualifications and 

seeks opening as UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOLS 
OFFICER in industrial firm which has started worrying a t inta 
of suitable technical graduate staff, Excellent contacts w Univer- 
sities, Technical Institutes and Schools, and a lively d 
to follow ther up are offered,—Box 772, 


ere and Advertising executive of leading branded | 
WW. facturers interested.in similar position with qualit 
turers where Directorship can result from exception ability. 
Excellent administrator, thorough knowledge of food trair In 
tary control, and modern Geetice methods. Personal :casons 
considering change.—Box 768, 


Owes its 
success 


nt 





should be addressed to the 


" 
LAISON 


mination 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCH 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 
Postal 


ration tor Bao. EGON. 


The London University B.Sc. Econ, Degree is a valuable qualificatior . 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching 01 

















posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all wit lees 
‘residence. You may prepare for the three examinations at home under ; asin 
guidatice of Wolsey Hall (est. 1894): fees are reasonable and may be paid ; 


if desired. 


Prospectus from the Director of 
Studies, Department P17 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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